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Let Greyhound introduce you to the wonders 


the world—right here in your own count 


Take a deep breath, throw back your shoulders, and sj 
from the bottom of your heart . . .“"This is my own,” 
native land!” You'll be quoting from a grand old pot 
-but how true it rings this year! 
You will find that 130 million other Americans are seeit 
their own country in a clear new perspective—discoveris 
things so thrilling and beautiful that they seem to op 
up a bright new world. To see the unparalleled wonde! 
of America intimately, you must travel the great high 
ways. To travel these highways in maximum como‘ 
fully relaxed, and at a fraction of driving cost—y9 
must go Greyhound. 


GREYHOUND 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU “THIS AMAZING AMERICA 
Let us send you “This Amazing America’’—one of the most fascinot! 
booklets published—with 140 pictures and stories of strange, unbelievo™ 
things and places on this continent. A grand little help in class work 
get your free copy, mail this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAV 
BUREAU, Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Brief Outline for a Big Story’ 


Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association is to be congratulated 
on its long record of service to this 
Commonwealth. For some eighty- 
seven years its members have met 
yearly to consider the many diverse 
problems in the field of education 
and to devise ways and means for 
achieving those objectives consist- 
ent with sound fiscal policy. There 
has been an honest effort through 
the years to advance that manner of 
living which we like to think of as 
“The American Way.” Against a 
background of distinguished serv- 
ice to the State and to the Nation, the Association will not 
desire the critical year of 1939 to pass without reaffirming its 
loyalty to the children of the Commonwealth and rededicating 
itself to the ideal that is “America.” 











Francis B. Haas 


Equal Opportunity American Ideal 


History tells us that men and women seeking to lead lives 

in accordance with their own religious, economic, and social 
ideals came to the shores of this new continent. Their ideals 
finally found expression in the Declaration of Independence. 
May I, as the New Year is about to begin, recall two sentences 
from this immortal document? First: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, and 
the pursuit of Happiness.” 


and Second, the concluding sentence of the Declaration: 

“And for the support of this Declaration, with a firm reli- 
ance on the Protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred 


Against the background of these ideals a people struggled 

against oppression and evolved a Government whose basic 
social ideal is expressed in “The Preamble” to another im- 
mortal document of the United States: 
“We the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure domestic Tran- 
quility, provide for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our Posterity do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America.” 

The history of the United States from the signing of the 
Constitution to 1939 records the epic struggle of a people to 
realize a workable way of living together. Among the major 
social movements which have affected vitally our National 
life during this period is the development of our educational 
system with the widening of its opportunities for individuals 
at all age levels. The theory being that if self-government is a 
reasonable ideal its realization must offer equal opportunity 
to all. It follows, therefore, that we must become profoundly 
interested in encouraging the development of the institutions 
created to realize this ideal. 


Scientific Techniques Affect Education 


Another major social movement during this period is the 
application of scientific techniques to the affairs of human 
beings. Whether it be causal or coincidental, with progressive 
acceleration during the last generation, there has developed 
a widening gap between the ending of formal institutional 
schooling and the beginning of vocational opportunities. We 


* Address, Annual Convention of the PSEA, December 27, 1939. 


are told that at least 500,000 youth find themselves in this gap 
in Pennsylvania alone according to reliable sources. 

Our school system has been affected definitely by the ap- 
plication of these scientific techniques to the affairs of human 
beings. In a little over a century we see developed the modern, 
complex educational system with highly differentiated courses 
of study, professional teacher education, elaborate school 
plants, equipment, textbooks and supplies, administration 
and supervision. Not forgetting the spiritual values involved, 
by and large, education is a purchasable commodity and the 
quality of this purchase is reflected in increased budgets for 
all types of educational agencies and institutions. In public 
education this situation in 1939 is reflected in the financial 
difficulties facing our tax-supported agencies and institutions. 
A brief glance at our present situation reveals the immensity 
of the problem. 


Increased State Support Essential 

In Pennsylvania, using as the basis the school year 1937-38 
for which complete figures are available, a few facts are 
illuminating. There were in our schools, 1,258,619 elementary 
students; 651,128 secondary students; approximately 286,400 
students in so-called extension classes, that is, other than 
regularly organized secondary and elementary. To provide 
for these students, the staff consisted of 353 commissioned 
superintendents and assistants, 1,758 elementary principals, 
884 high school principals and 1,316 additional supervisory 
officials. The administration and supervision of this instruc- 
tional system were organized in 2,582 school districts with 
school directors to the number of 13,524. 

The total cost of education for this period was $233,473,- 
913.00 of which amount the State contributed $33,890,753.00. 
Considering this vast organization from the extent to which it 
functions in carrying out our original governmental ideal, the 
question naturally arises as to the extent to which the distribu- 
tion of this support represents equalization of educational 
opportunity. 

Of the 2,582 school districts, the district at the lowest end 
of the scale has back of each teacher an amount of $2,000.00, 
while at the other end of the scaie is a district having back of 
each teacher an amount of $2,422,000.00; and the median dis- 
trict has back of each teacher an amount of $72,925. However, 
for the present biennium, 1939-41, the median true valuation 
back of each teacher has dropped to $67,350.00. 

These data indicate clearly that in order to offer an accept- 
able minimum educational program, in school districts with 
low financial ability, and with very limited ability to support 
education, there must be increased state support. Further evi- 
dence of such a need is indicated in a report of the Research 
Director of the Pennsylvania State Education Association to 
the Executive Council showing that on July 1, 1939, salaries 
amounting to $1,262,720.58 were due 3,574 teachers, or an 
average of approximately $353 per teacher. 

To help remedy this situation, the Legislature in 1939 pro- 
vided for handicapped school districts to be allocated by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, a fund of $2,000,000.00 
for the biennium 1939-41, in addition to $1,000,000.00 de- 
ficiency for the previous school year. It was estimated, how- 
ever, that the total amount needed for this purpose would have 
to be at least four million dollars. 


Equalization of School Support 

It is apparent, moreover, that the present method of dis- 
tributing support for our public schools is not achieving in 
a reasonable way its full purpose. Equalization of educational 
opportunity must mean equalization of the purchasing power 
through which this opportunity is secured. 

There is apparently only one source of support for our pub- 
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lic schools, namely, taxation. Therefore, taxation support 
through which equalization of opportunity is purchased must 
be equalized on both the local and the State bases. Since the 
local support is primarily from real estate, a state-wide basis 
of real estate assessment would tend to equalize this source of 
support. It might prove worth while to explore the possibility 
that local support be lowered and the State support increased, 
on the theory that the Commonwealth is better able to equalize 
its basis of income and distribution than the local districts. 


People Desire Good Schools 


In any event it is doubtful whether the people of Pennsyl- 
vania desire a school system costing substantially less than the 
present one. Therefore, it seems advisable that the State 
attack the problem of equalizing the support of education 
through State sources of income and by State methods of dis- 
tribution, regardless of the amount and method of distribu- 
tion desired. 

The problem seems relatively simple, its solution exceedingly 
difficult. The problem indicates two facts; one, that equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity is a desirable commodity. To 
equalize the purchase of this commodity we call education, 
the purchasing sources must be equalized. 


Good Schools the Safest Guarantee 


There are only two sources through which public education 
can be provided: purchase by local districts and purchase by 
the Commonwealth. The State is responsible for deciding 
upon the division. In.my judgment all the facts needed are 
available, what is needed is a decision as to the method to be 
used in equalizing the income and the distribution thereof. 

This certainly appears to be one of the major problems to 
be attacked by the next Legislature, and in the year of 1939 
it is very closely related to the ideal of our forefathers, as ex- 
pressed in the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, that: 

“All men are born equally free and independent, and have 
certain inherent and indefeasible rights, among which are those 
of enjoying and defending life and liberty, of acquiring, 
possessing and protecting property and reputation, and of 
pursuing their own happiness.” 

An effective school system adequately supported, accom- 
panied with a sound social philosophy of the “American Way,” 
is the safest guarantee to assure this freedom and independence. 


State Teachers College Adopts 
Tenure Policy 


STEP toward tenure status was given the professional 

staff of the State Teachers College, West Chester, when 
the board of trustees adopted on December 14, 1939, a policy 
concerning tenure and academic freedom. The resolution 
adopted by the board follows: 

Whereas, the Board of Trustees of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at West Chester feels that it will be for the best interest 
of the students, faculty, public, and institution in general for 
the Instructional and Administrative Staff to have a reason- 
able policy of tenure, the said Board therefore adopts the fol- 
lowing policy concerning Tenure and Academic Freedom: 

First, it is understood by all interested parties that any plan 
of tenure established for the Instructional and designated 
members of the Administrative Staff of the West Chester State 
Teachers College becomes a definite moral obligation on the 
part of the President of the College and the Board of Trustees. 

Second, upon adoption of this plan the Instructional and 
Administrative Staff as named in the preceding paragraph 
shall consist only of those elected for the year 1940-41 and 
whose names appear on a list attached. 

Third, additional names of those whose services are retained 
after the probationary period, hereinafter specified, and who 
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meet with the joint approval of the President of the College 
and the Board of Trustees, shall be added to this list. 

Fourth, any person, whose name appears now or in the 
future on the above-mentioned list, whose connection with 
the college is severed in any manner, and who at some future 
date renews his affiliation with the college, must assume the 
status of a new instructional or administrative employee. 

Fifth, this plan is intended to mean tenure on the instruc- 
tional and administrative staff and not in any specific posi- 
tion thereon, due to possible necessary re-adjustments for ad- 
ministrative efficiency. 


Probationary Period 


1. For all new instructional and administrative employees 
there shall be a probationary period of three years. 

2. Instructional and administrative employees who have 
served for three years and are elected for the year 1940-41 
should be regarded as having passed the probationary 
period and given agreements providing permanent em- 
ployment by this institution. 

Provisions for Dismissal 

1. In the case of probationary instructional and administra- 
tive employees whose services are considered unsatisfactory, 
notice of dismissal shall be given to such employees at 
least one semester before the dismissal becomes effective. 

2. Instructional and administrative employees whose terms 
of employment are considered permanent must be given 
notice of dismissal one year before dismissal becomes per- 
manent. 

3. In all cases of dismissal, the person dismissed should be 
given ‘(a) a statement in writing of the reasons for his 
dismissal, (b) a hearing before the Board with the oppor- 
tunity to refute the charges and to present witnesses if he 
desires to do so.* The action of the Board of Trustees 
of the College is final. 

4. It is understood that the aforesaid provisions concerning 
notice of dismissal do not apply where the charges imply 
gross immortality or insubordination, or where the dis- 
missal is occasioned by the budgetary limitation of the 
college. In the latter case, however, the usual notice of one 
semester or one year (as the case may require) in advance 
of the time dismissal becomes operative, should be given 
if at all possible. 


Academic Freedom 

1. It is presumed that administrative officers and faculty 
members will be appointed on merit. 

2. No teacher will claim the right to discuss in his classroom 
controversial topics outside his own field. 

3. The extra-mural utterances and activities of faculty mem- 
bers have the same freedom and bear the same responsibility 
as attach to all other citizens, but all members of the college 
staff should make it clear that opinions so expressed are 
private and’ do not necessarily represent the opinions of 
the college. It is the earnest desire of the Commitee that 
the present policy of Academic Freedom at West Chester 
be maintained. 

4. If a question should arise as to whether a professional 
employee has exceeded his right of academic freedom, the 
Board of Trustees shall pass upon the matter after a full 
hearing of the facts. 


* AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES— 
Minimum Standards for Accrediting Teachers Colleges and Normal 
Schools. Revised February 1929. Article XII. 


Education must bring the practice as nearly as possible to 
the theory. As the children now are, so will the sovereigns 
soon be.—Horace Mann. 


A complete and generous education fits a man to perform 
justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all the offices of peace 
and war.—Milton. 
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The State Convention 


S IX hundred and twenty-eight official delegates, the officers 
from the two hundred and ninety-seven Local Branches, 
and many members of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation contributed to and benefited from the annual convention 
in Harrisburg, December 26-28, 1939. The programs of depart- 
ments, sections, and round tables were well planned and well 
attended. The House of Delegates was marked by democratic 
discussion and decision. The Assembly of Local Branch 
Presidents attacked problems vital to actual functioning of 
local units of the Association. A visitor to any of these meet- 
ings could not but be impressed with the interest and intensity 
of group participation in the topics under discussion. 

The general programs were of a high order. The Wednes- 
day evening session opened with excellent music by the a 
cappella choir of the William Penn High School under the 
direction of William M. Blough. 


Governor James’ Message Well Received 

Governor James pleased members of the convention with 
his frank and friendly greetings. Commenting particularly 
on the need for equalization, he said, “Education must move 
like an army. If we are going to provide our boys and girls 
with the tools they need, it must be done on a plane of equaliza- 
tion. Education is something that leads you somewhere, and 
Iam convinced that we must unlearn a great many things we 
have learned in the past twenty-five years, and must learn 
through bitter experience things taken for granted by earlier 
generations. We must have forward ideas, but we must learn 
that our education must all move together so that its value 
is equalized. 

“T am in sympathy with the movement of educational circles 
in Pennsylvania. America is going to stand together or fall 
together, and to guarantee against that fall, all of our boys 
and girls must be given an equal opportunity. 

“This administration has made as fine a contribution to 
education as any of my predecessors in office when it gave 
to the Commonwealth Francis B. Haas as its Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. The pair of us together will give Penn- 
sylvania the type of education it deserves. True, it can’t all be 
done in one administration, but our trend will be in the right 
direction.” 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, pre- 
sented a clear-cut analysis of financial needs of the State. 
Pointing to the need of a solution of the financial problem, 
he said, “An effective school system adequately supported 
according to the sound philosophy of the American way is 
the surest way to insure continued independence without chaos 
or worse.” His complete address appears as the feature article 
of this number of the JouRNAL. 


Fight for Democracy in U. S. 

Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of the schools of 
Philadelphia, provoked thoughtful attention in his discussion 
of “The Teacher as an Interpreter of the Present Crisis.” 
Bringing the discussion down to the level of everyday living, 
Doctor Stoddard said, “The best place to fight for democracy 
is in the United States. It will be years before we know the 
real issues involved in the present European crisis. We like 
to think we know those issues now, that the war is caused by 
might and power battling against individual right. So let’s 
declare war on the side of the philosophy that admits the 
sanctity of the individual. Let’s fight our war here. 

“Let us see that our homes become places where the rights 
of the individual are given consideration. Let us see that 
our schools are conducted according to the principles of democ- 
tracy. The battle for democracy must be won in everyday life. 
It is the battle between two philosophies and will be won in 
our day to the extent to which we can win it in our own 
hearts, to the extent to which you and I can accept and under- 
stand the rule that is democracy, that is the Sermon on the 
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Mount, and then live it in the ballot, in our vocations, and in 
our homes.” 

Lyman Bryson, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, concluded the Wednesday evening pro- 
gram with an address on “The American Way.” Citing the 
historical background of the development of our country and 
the migration to our shores of different racial groups, he said, 
“Tt isn’t the addition of different peoples that has endangered 
our democracy. One hundred and fifty years ago, we were a 
simple agrarian people. The business and background of 
almost everyone were the same as that of his neighbor. Con- 
sequently, each man was sure he could trust his neighbor 
politically. Today, there is a complication of life brought on 
by multiple industry, and while we trust each other with our 
lives in trains, automobiles, and other man-made conveyances, 
we do not trust each other in politics. 

“The best kind of government is the kind that makes the 


best human beings, not the variety that operates most efh- 


ciently. Democracy is good because it puts responsibility on 
the private citizen to carry part of the public burden.” 

The closing general session was equally impressive. Colonel 
Vincent A. Carroll, assistant district attorney, Philadelphia, 
and representative of the American Legion, spoke particularly 
of the dangers to democracy if America failed to keep out of 
war. “The final answer to any war is not victory but ‘shall 
we remain a free people afterwards whether defeated or vic- 
torious?’” he stated. He also warned that care must be taken 
to prevent the entrance of “planned propaganda” into the 
classroom. 

Dorothy Fuldheim, lecturer, Cleveland, captivated the audi- 
ence with the closing address on “America and Its Future.” 


HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

President Francis set the tempo for the meetings of the 
House of Delegates in these words, “We are to render an ac- 
counting of our stewardship to this body in the form of vari- 
ous reports. These reports are to be amended, rejected, or 
accepted, as this body sees fit.” Following these opening 
remarks the House of Delegates considered the different re- 
ports on the agenda. Those who have followed the meetings 
of the House of Delegates for a number of years were im- 
pressed with the democratic discussion from the floor. One 
was impressed, also, with the statements of approval of ‘the 
work of the committees and the Association during the year. 
Of unusual interest to the members of the House of Delegates 
was the address by George B. Buck, actuary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Public School Employees’ Retirement System since it 
was founded, in which he discussed the origin of the System, 
its provisions briefly, and explained a number of points about 
the System concerning which there has been considerable 
misunderstanding. For the benefit of all members of the 
Association the address by Mr. Buck and the questions and 
answers which followed are given in detail in this issue of 
the JourNAL. 

The House of Delegates followed closely the report of 
Arthur W. Ferguson, chairman of the Committee on Legis- 
lation. It was pleased to hear him report that the concern of 
the committee transcending all others was the problem of ade- 
quate salaries for teachers in fourth-class districts. The dele- 
gates also were glad to hear about personal contacts that had 
been made by the chairman and other members of the com- 
mittee with members of the General Assembly and the Gover- 
nor in behalf of educational legislation. 

Close attention was given to the able presentation of the 
report of the Committee on Retirement Problems by Hazel L. 
Davies, a member of the committee and a member of the 
House of Delegates from the Scranton Local Branch. Miss 
Davies, in a most effective way, analyzed and interpreted the 
report of the committee as printed in the January issue of the 
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Journat and urged all members of the House of Delegates and 
all members of the Association to become familiar with the 
report and its recommendations. 

Approval was given to the progress report of the School Costs 
Survey committee made by J. Frank Faust, chairman. Here 
again was evidence of a piece of work which because of the 
approval given to it by members of the General Assembly 
bids fair to be translated into legislative mandates that will 
bring to Pennsylvania the educational opportunity to which 
Governor James referred in his address before the general 
session. 


Vote on Amendments to Constitution 

Amendments to the constitution were presented to the House 
of Delegates on Tuesday evening and placed on the ballot for 
voting Wednesday. The amendments proposed and the vote 
on each was as follows: 


I. Revisions to the Constitution of PSEA Presented by 
The Committee on Constitutional Revision 
(Pages 165-169, January issue of PSJ) 

1. Do you favor the elimination of the enacting clauses of the 1937 
constitution no longer needed? (See 4 such cases in Article IV, 1 in 
Article V, 1 in Article VII, 1 in Article XXI) and the changes in wording 
for purposes of clarification? (Article VII, Section V of Article VIII, 
Article XXI) 

Yes 376, No 151. 

2. Do you favor the clause which authorizes the Executive Council 

to make provision for membership of students? (Article III) 
Yes 223, No 308. 

3. Do you favor the elimination of the office of second vice-president? 

(Changes Article IV, Article IX, Article XI, Article XVI) 
Yes 359, No 185. 

4. Do you favor the provision for emergencies concerning member- 

ship on the Executive Council? (Article IV) 
Yes 353, No 172. 

5. Do you favor the provisions in Sections 2 and 5 of Article V re 
delegates to the House of Delegates and convention district officers, in 
Article XVI re duties of the teacher welfare committee, in Article XVI b, 
re the report of the Committee on Legislation, and in Section I, Article II 
of the By-Laws re investment of permanent funds which bring the Con- 
stitution in conformity with present procedure? 

Yes 325, No 180. 

6. Do you favor the provision in Article XVa which gives a delegate 
the right to ask questions before he votes on the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions? 

Yes 413, No 129. 

7. Do you favor including members of the Executive Council in the 
membership of the House of Delegates (Article VI, Section I) and the 
elimination of the five delegates of the five departments, since each de- 
partment will have a delegate ex officio (Article VI, Section 4)? 

Yes 316, No 213. 

8. Do you favor the new ruling pertaining to election of presidents of 

departments? (Article VIII, Sections 2 and 3) 
Yes 336, No 182. 

9. Do you favor limiting the right to vote in departments to members 

of the Association? (Article VIII, Section 5) 
Yes 415, No 127. 
10. Do you favor constitutional status for the committee on nomina- 
tions and elections? (Article X) 
Yes 323, No 189. 
II. Amendments to the Constitution of PSEA Sponsored 
by Members of PSEA 

1. Department of Practical Arts and Vocational Education—Do you 
favor the addition of a Department of Practical Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion and the change of the name of the present Department of “Voca- 
tions and Arts” to Department of “Arts”? (Page 169, January issue, PSJ) 

Yes 332, No 232. 

2. Graded School Department—Do you favor the creation of a Graded 
School Department and the modification of the present Department of 
Classroom Teachers in Elementary Education to a Department of Class- 
room Teachers in following Sections? (Page 169, January issue, PSJ) 

Yes 169, No 363. 

3. Department of Business Education—Do you favor the creation of 

a Department of Business Education? (Page 170, January issue, PSJ) 
Yes 229, No 309. 


Inasmuch as a two-thirds vote of all of the members of the 
House of Delegates is required to amend the constitution, all 
amendments failed of passage. 

Action by the House of Delegates under new business was 
the appointment of a committee to recommend changes in 
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Article 2, Section 3 of the by-laws of the NEA with reference 
to affiliated local associations and have such changes prepared 
in the form of amendments and forwarded to NEA Head- 
quarters for presentation at the business session of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly at the annual summer convention in 
Milwaukee. 
Proceedings 

A fifty-four page stenographic report in mimeograph form 
of the proceedings of the House of Delegates has been mailed 
to each delegate. From the limited supply of copies on hand, 
requests will be filled by PSEA Headquarters, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg. 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. The PSEA pledges its support and cooperation to Francis 
B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

2. We deplore the present injustice in the salaries paid teachers 
of the fourth-class districts and regret that the vigorous 
efforts of the Association have not resulted in the enact- 
ment of proper legislation. The Association pledges to 
continue the fight for such legislation and appropriations 
as will provide a basic standard of living commensurate 
with the importance of the service rendered by these 
teachers. 

3. We urge all members of the teaching profession to join, 
and thus aid in strengthening, the professional organiza- 
tions—local, state, and national, as the best means of pro- 
viding the unity necessary to promote an adequate program 
of public education. 

4. Because of the benefits accruing to teachers through the 
Tenure Act, this Association recognizes its obligation in 
striving for the highest type of professional services and 
growth on the part of all teachers. To this end we urge 
the cooperation of every member of the Association in 
making such improvements in the use of the rating system 
as will safeguard the interests of the children and be 
equitable and fair to all teachers. 
Since the development of adequate educational opportuni- 
ties for all citizens of the Commonwealth requires sufficient 
revenue, and since the present system of taxation has 
proved inadequate, we recommend that the Association 
continue its efforts to acquaint the public with the findings 
of the Costs Survey Committee. We further recommend 
that the Committee be continued for another year and urge 
the active cooperation of local branches and members of 
the Association in securing the enactment of the recom- 
mendation of the Committee into legislation. 

6. The Association reaffirms its support of that principle of 
Federal Aid for public education which shall insure the 
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equalization of educational opportunity throughout each 
state of the union without Federal control. 

7. This Association recognizes the need for the extension of 
Adult Education to meet the needs of its citizens in each 
community of the Commonwealth. We recommend that 
the PSEA cooperate with other agencies in developing a 
satisfactory program for the State. 

8. We reaffirm our faith and loyalty in the Constitutional 
system of representative government and oppose the in- 
troduction of those ideologies expressed in the various 
foreign isms. We pledge anew the efforts of every teacher 
to teach in each classroom and practice in each community 
the fundamental principles on which our form of govern- 
ment was founded. 

g. We urge that the teaching profession constantly recognize 
the interrelations between the school and community life 
and that these relations be considered at all times in the 
teaching process and in discharging the high social func- 
tion of public education. 


Respectfully submitted, 


E. A. Dimmick _ H. B. Martz George A. Weidensaul 
Aelfric James, Sr. H. L. Offner Charles F. Young 
Harry L. Kriner Wm. M. Pollard Charles S. Miller, 
A. M. Weaver Ray M. Cole Chairman 


RESULTS OF THE ELECTION 


President: Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh. 

Second Vice-President: Willard M. Stevens, Mt. Pleasant 

Committee on Legislation: (Five members to serve for two 
years) John H. Adams, Pittsburgh; N. R. Casillo, New Castle; 
Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven; Wm. E. Griffith, 
Somerset; LeRoy A. King, Indiana. 

Committee on Resolutions: (Five members to serve for two 
years) Ralph Heiges, Indiana; Harry L. Kriner, Harrisburg; 
J. R. Miller, Ambridge; Gale F. Stroup, McKees Rocks; A. M. 
Weaver, Williamsport. 

Committee on Teacher Welfare: (Three members to serve 
for three years) Walter R. Douthett, Darby; W. J. Laramy, 
Haverford Township; Margaret McKee, Oakdale. 

Second NEA State Director, Helen A. Maxwell, New 
Castle. 

Amendments to the Constitution: All Amendments failed 
of Passage. 


NEA State Delegates to the Milwaukee Convention June 30- 
July 4, 1940 


1. Officers of the Association 

Laura M. Braun, President, 4909 Sciota Street, Pittsburgh 

Thomas Francis, First Vice-President, Court House, Scran- 
ton 

Willard M. Stevens, Second Vice-President, 111 Center 
Avenue, Mt. Pleasant 

Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, 400 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg 

Arthur W. Ferguson, Chairman, Committee on Legislation, 
Supt. of Schools, York 

Charles S. Miller, Chairman, Committee on Resolutions, 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 

Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Committee on Teacher Wel- 
fare, 217 E. Sedgwick Street, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 

2. Presidents of Departments 

John L. Hoover, Classroom Teacher, 1908 Seventh Avenue, 
Altoona 

Woodman E. Huplits, Jr., Classroom Teacher, 1911 E. 
Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia 

R. Lloyd Jones, Administrator, Shinglehouse 

Ray E. Seamens, Administrator, 606 Longview Street, 
Greensburg 

George E. Walk, Administrator, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 
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3. Representatives of Convention Districts 

Central—J. E. Nancarrow, Administrator, 712 Louisa 
Street, Williamsport 

Eastern—Edwin D. Clauss, Classroom Teacher, 2310 
Tilghman Street, Allentown 

Midwestern—Roy W. Wiley, Administrator, 554 Third 
Street, Butler 

Northeastern—Katherine O’Dea, Administrator, 169 S. 
Main Street, Scranton 

Northwestern—Lloyd M. Kingsley, Classroom Teacher, 
324 N. Martin Street, Titusville 

Southeastern—Charles H. Boehm, Administrator, Morris- 
ville; Blanche Foster, Classroom Teacher, Tilden Junior 
High School, 66th and Elmwood Avenue, Philadelphia 

Southern—J. Maclay Kelley, Classroom Teacher, 506 S. 
Market ‘Street, Mechanicsburg 

Western—Patricia Locke, Classroom Teacher, 19 E. Main 
Street, Uniontown; H. V. Herlinger, Administrator, 
Supt., Mt. Lebanon Public Schools, Mt. Lebanon, Pitts- 
burgh 

4. Elected by the House of Delegates 

Wilmot J. Adams, Classroom Teacher, 3718 Taylor Avenue, 
Drexel Hill 

David H. Albertson, Classroom Teacher, Roseville Road, 
R. D. 3, Lancaster 

Raymond H. Amalong, Classroom Teacher, Greensburg, 
R. ik 3 

L. E. Baird, Classroom Teacher, Mill City 

Aaron M. Baugher, Supervising Principal, Marysville 

Willis A. Baum, Classroom Teacher, 615 Montieth Street, 


Kittanning 

Homer W. Beggs, Classroom Teacher, 905 Dixon Street, 
Munhall 

James R. Braden, Administrator, 225 Park Avenue, Wash- 
ington 

Agnes Davidson, Administrator, 124 Main Street, Johns- 
town 

Robert E. Dawson, Administrator, 424 New Street, 


Scranton 

James T. Downie, Administrator, Box 303, Punxsutawney 

George F. Dunkelberger, Classroom Teacher, Susque- 
hanna University, Selinsgrove 

Blanche Evans, Classroom Teacher, 4116 Saline Street, 
Pittsburgh 

Paul L. Gruber, Classroom Teacher, 5th and Market 
Streets, Perkasie 

Anna Pike Haas, Classroom Teacher, 2450 76th Avenue, 
Philadelphia 

Dale W. Houk, Administrator, Atlantic Avenue Building, 
Forest Hills, Wilkinsburg 

D. H. H. Lengel, Principal, High School, Pottsville 

Edna McGarvey, Classroom Teacher, 502 Highland 
Avenue, Cheswick 

LeRoy A. Nutt, Classroom Teacher, 511 N. Center Street, 
Grove City 

J. Roy Oberholtzer, Classroom Teacher, 1511 Greenview 
Avenue, Reading 

Harold L. Schaefer, Administrator, Ralston 

Milton L. Smith, High School Principal, Springfield 

John A. Snyder, Adminisirator, 1016 N. New Street, 
Bethlehem 

Anna Williamson, Administrator, 1061 Blackridge Road, 
Wilkinsburg 


Runners-Up, Preferential Ballot 

The following is a list of the ten highest runners-up for 
State Delegate to the Milwaukee convention of the NEA: 
Administrators 

E. C. Davis, North East 

Frank P. Boyer, Mifflinburg 

J. A. Lubold, Indiana 
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Reinhold W. Goll, Philadelphia 

Lloyd F. Rumbaugh, Mount Pleasant 
Classroom Teachers 

John A. Campbell, Brackenridge 

Eric E. Garing, Aliquippa 

Emma Tomblin Brown, Brownsville 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Miller, Edenburg 

William J. Eisenberg, Lansdowne 


ANALYSIS OF HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
HE extent to which different educational positions find 
representation in the House of Delegates is illustrated by 
the tabulation appearing below: 


Classroom Teachers 386 
Supervising Principals 54 
Elementary School Principals . 45 
High School Principals 34 

College, State Teachers College, and University 
Professors 32 
District Superintendents 18 
County Superintendents .. 12 
Supervisors and Directors 10 
Assistant County Superintendents 8 
Junior High School Principals 7 
Vice-principals 7 
Counsellors 4 
College Presidents 3 
District Principal . 1 
School Psychologist I 
Librarian I 
Department of Public Instruction I 
Associate Superintendent. I 
Superintendent, Soldiers’ Orphan School I 
Principal, Special School 1 
Secretary I 
628 


Abstracts of Addresses 
THE AMERICAN WAY 


Lyman Bryson, Professor of Education 
Columbia University, New York City 

HE American Way is what we call “Democracy.” The 

word has other meanings in other places. For us, it has 
always meant “freedom,” that is the protection of minorities, 
the development of private initiative, and the right to change 
our government whenever we please. But Democracy has 
always meant equality of opportunity as well as freedom of 
action and there are many who feel that this element in our 
democratic society has been endangered if not wholly 
destroyed. 

The people of the United States were able to found the 
first great modern democratic society because of a combina- 
tion of fortunate events. We had had practice in the self- 
governing institutions that were set up when we were British 
colonists; we had the ideas of liberty of the French and British 
philosophers; and we were a like-minded people all engaged 
in simple economic pursuits. 

The greatest change in our condition has been the develop- 
ment of our industrial economy. Some of our earliest states- 
men prophesied that this development would make democracy 
difficult. It not only puts an abyss of difference between the 
very rich and the very poor but it also divides men up into 
occupational groups which have little in common and find it 
hard to trust one another. As a result we have had through 
the nineteenth century a developing conflict between two 
ideals. One is the ideal of discipline and mechanical efficiency 
which, some have believed, has been necessary in industry. 
The other is the ideal of freedom which we have clung to in 
politics. In one sense Fascism, as we have seen it develop 
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in Europe, has been the application of the disciplinary ideal 
in the political field. 

There is, however, no reason for believing that the highest 
purposes of government are served by regimenting men. The 
most important thing about any government is not the efficiency 
of public business but the quality of the lives of its citizens, 
And here we can apply an educational idea and say that 
Democracy is best, not because it gets public business done 
with the highest efficiency, but because it shares responsibility 
among all its citizens and in that way stimulates all its citizens 
to their highest individual development. 

The American Way is to look at the welfare of the people 
not the greatness of the state. 


PROGRAM MAKING IN THE MODERN 
RURAL SCHOOL 


Lester K. Apr 
President, State Teachers College, Mansfield 


; eee frequently teachers have been asked to adapt cur- 
riculum material prepared for graded schools to the com- 
plex organization of the one-, two-, or three-teacher school, 
Such a task, challenging to even the wisest curriculum experts, 
cannot be done by most rural teachers without much guidance, 

The teacher in the small rural school must face her problem 
realistically. Her school by its very nature does not lend itself 
to grade organization or to grade standards. An attempt 
on her part to use a graded course of study or materials pre- 
pared for specific age-grade groups is likely to be ineffectual. 
Instead, she should take stock of the enrichment opportunities 
in her own school situation and develop appropriate plans and 
procedures with as much supervisory assistance as may be 
available. 


The Rural School 


The small rural school continues to be a vitally important 
part of the American public school system, serving between 
one-third and one-half of the children of elementary school age. 
Most figures indicate that 5507 one-teacher schools, 152 two- 
teacher schools, and 246 three-or four-teacher schools are in 
use at the present time in Pennsylvania in the elementary field. 
While many of these will be eliminated within the next few 
years, nevertheless it may be years before they can all, or nearly 
all, be replaced. 

It is important that these schools give the highest possible 
level of educational service to the children who attend them. 
In many instances they are handicapped in their effort to do 
this by the relatively low economic status of the communities 
in which they are situated. Their problem is difficult, too, 
because of the complex number of activities they must carry 
on. Yet educational leaders see in these schools, particularly 
in the one-teacher school, certain conditions which may be 
made favorable to the well-balanced growth of children. They 
feel that it is possible for such schools to offer a relatively high 
level of educational opportunity. 


Contact with Reality 


One essential factor in the rural school curriculum is con- 
crete experience. Preoccupation with verbal abstractions has 
been a serious weakness in many school programs. Children 
can develop accurate concepts only through close contact with 
reality. In addition to making learning more efficient, experi- 
ence in real-life situations increases the likelihood that chil- 
dren will use their learning outside the school. 

Another requirement of effective learning is that the activi- 
ties engaged in be purposeful to the learner. It is not sufficient 
for the teacher alone to know why a particular activity 1s 
carried on. Each child must be able to see how his school 
tasks will help him to reach goals which are important to him. 
It is not suggested that the child always be allowed to do as 
he pleases. Instead, the teacher should utilize the child's 


(Turn to page 206) 
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Pennsylvania School Employees’ 


Retirement System 


George B. Buck, Actuary, New York City 


O APPEAR before a great body of schoolmen and women 

to discuss retirement benefits without having to suggest 
some definite action on the part of my audience is a rather 
novel experience for me. I understand, however, that what 
I] am expected to do is to tell you about your own retirement 
system. As many of you no doubt are in as close contact, or 
possibly closer contact with its day-to-day progress than I, 
undoubtedly it is intended that I should review it from the 
viewpoint of an actuary who is acquainted with a number 
of retirement systems throughout the country. 


The Teacher’s Savings Account 

To begin with, I may say that generally speaking from a 
teacher’s viewpoint the system is about as complicated as 
maintaining a savings account in a savings bank, and as about 
as precise, in that what you pay in and what you get out are 
as fixed as your balance in a savings bank. Of course, there 
is an advantage in the system that a teacher would not have by 
simply saving his money, namely, the State and local dis- 
tricts contribute so that when a teacher retires he receives 

more than his savings plus interest. 





Massachusetts has the honor of having in- 


Let me illustrate. A young girl enters a 





stalled the first reserve system for teachers’ 
contributions. New York City has the honor 
of having the first reserve system for both 
teachers’ and public contributions. And what 
honor in the matter of retirement system 
pioneering can Pennsylvania claim? Of all 
the state-wide reserve systems for teachers in 
this country, such as exist in New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Ohio, Utah, and in other 
states, none was in existence prior to the 
reserve system established as of July 1, 1919, 
and known as the “Pennsylvania School Em- 








Pennsylvania school as a teacher at age 22. 
She must contribute from her salary a 
certain amount, let us say 4.01 per cent. of 
her salary. This amount is deducted from 
her salary and placed to her credit in her 
own savings account in Harrisburg, in the 
office of the retirement board. Each year in- 
terest is credited on her savings. No one but 
herself can draw anything from her account. 
If she quits service, she can withdraw every 
cent of her money with interest. If she dies, 
her money, with its interest, is paid to her 
beneficiary. If she remains in service, the 
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money is used at her retirement to give her 
an annuity for life of equal value. 








My first contact with the system was on 
Wednesday, November 1, 1916, when Oliver 
P. Cornman, associate superintendent of public schools in 
Philadelphia, called at my office and asked if { would under- 
take the assignment of working with members of a committee 
in developing a sound retirement plan for Pennsylvania. 
Members of a subcommittee had been delegated to secure 
what he was pleased to call “Expert Advice.” He and I had 
many pleasant meetings thereafter, and my office wrote the 
first drafts of the reports of that committee to the legislature, 
and the draft of the bill which eventually became the 
law. We made the actuarial valuation which was used in 
the discussion of cost which occurred before the law was 
enacted, and I recall rather vividly how we prepared con- 
tribution rates for various retirement ages and how the com- 
mittee finally chose age 62, because the cost of age 60 for 
the retirement age was too high, and age 65 seemed too high 
an age, so there was a compromise on age 62. I mention the 
above date to show that the committee took the time to study 
thoroughly their problem before recommending the final 
plan. In fact, the committee had several meetings before my 
office came into the picture. 

Shortly after the State law was passed, Dr. Cornman and 
I were associated in connection with the Philadelphia Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Association, of which he was secretary. The 
teachers in Philadelphia had an actuarial valuation of the 
system prepared, and of proposed modifications of it, and 
then considered the relative advantages of placing their own 
unsound system on a solvent basis or of giving up the system 
and merging with the State system. They settled the matter 
by voting to enter the State system, so that the Pennsylvania 
State system is now really State-wide and all inclusive, so 
far as public school teachers are concerned. 

Perhaps many of you know about the operation of your 
system, but I was asked here to repeat the statements that I 
made to the Executive Committee of your Association recently. 





my — before House of Delegates, PSEA Convention, December 
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Now when she begins contributing at age 
22, the State and the local district by which 
she is employed also begin contributing an amount represented 
by a percentage of her salary, which contribution is held 
on her account and accumulated at interest so long as she 
remains in service. If she leaves service, the amount is dis- 
tributed among the credits held for other teachers, but so 
long as she remains in service the amount held on her ac- 
count is increased by the withdrawal of other teachers, who 
withdraw only their own contributions with interest, and not 
money contributed by the State or district. 


When the teacher reaches age 62 she may retire, and she 
may expect a benefit of about half salary because the con- 
tribution rates are computed to produce about 1/80 of the 
average salary of the last ten years of service, multiplied by 
the number of years of service. The teacher is supposed to 
pay for half of this benefit and the State and local districts 
the other half. One half of 1/80 is 1/160 and this explains 
the benefit of 1/160 of salary referred to in the law which 
the teacher’s contributions are expected to produce, and the 
similar benefit which the contributions of the State and local 
districts do produce. 

The teacher’s contributions do not always provide the ex- 
pected annuity because the teacher’s contribution rate is set 
on the basis of average salary increases, but as no teacher’s 
money is actually averaged with another teacher’s and since 
no single teacher is average in all respects, the benefit from 
the teacher’s money is usually slightly more or less than the 
expected annuity. The teacher could produce an expected 
annuity of exactly 1/160 of her salary, but only by varying 
her percentage contribution to take care of fluctuations in her 
salary. The contributions of the State and local districts, how- 
ever, are varied so that they provide for the teacher exactly 
the benefit promised. 

As you all know, those teachers who have credit for service 
before July 1, 1919, have their prior service benefit covered 
by the State and local district, and the cost of benefits based 
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on service since 1919 has been shared by teachers and public 


on a fifty-fifty basis. 


Role of Board of Retirement 

What does the board of retirement have to do? They have 
to see that the contributions of teachers are collected and 
recorded. They have to see that the proper appropriations 
are obtained from the state legislature to pay the state’s share 
of the cost and that the proper contributions are collected 
from the local districts. Then they have to see to it that the 
moneys are soundly invested, and the income on the invest- 
ments properly collected, and then that the promised bene- 
fits are paid in exact accordance with the law. 

From the actuarial viewpoint the work of the actuary natur- 
ally seems important. The actuary recommends to the board 
the percentage rates of contribution to be paid by teachers 
and by the State and local districts. The prices at which an- 
nuities are to be sold to teachers, that is, the tables used in 
determining the amount of income that may be allowed a 
teacher for her savings at the time she retires, are also recom- 
mended to the board. 


Role of Actuary 

The actuary uses as a basis for his calculations certain tables 
approved by the Board. These tables indicate for each age of 
a teacher the rates at which teachers may be expected to leave 
the service by resignation or dismissal, the rates at which they 
may be expected to die, the rates at which they may be ex- 
pected to become disabled, the rates at which they may be 
expected to retire after they become eligible to retire on de- 
mand, the rates at which salaries may be expected to progress 
from age to age, and finally the rates at which members may 
be expected to die after retirement. The law recognizes that 
no actuary is clever enough to recommend tables which can 
be expected to be borne out exactly by actual experience so 
the law provides that the actuary periodically shall compare 
the actual rates at which teachers may leave the service for 
the various causes noted and die after retirement with the 
rates that are expected to occur on the basis of the tables. 
This checking process is maintained and whenever a varia- 
tion of the actual experience from the expected is so great as 
to indicate that the tables used are no longer appropriate, the 
actuary recommends changes so that tables may be adopted 
by the board that actually reflect conditions in the Pennsyl- 
vania School System. 

By use of the basic tables the actuary makes an annual 
valuation of the assets and liabilities of the fund. The results 
of this valuation are given in the form of a balance sheet. The 
actual cash and securities held in reserve and the present 
value of the prospective contributions to be made by the State 
and local districts on account of teachers in active service are 
shown on the asset side and then on the liability side is shown 
the present value of the future annuities to be paid to those 
already retired or to those in active service. My office acts as 
the actuary to the system and L. M. Webster, actuary in the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Insurance, checks that the 
actuarial calculations are properly made in accordance with 
the law. 


Greatest Danger to System 

Very frequently in connection with these state retirement 
systems, we find some member of the public who says that 
the system has enough money on hand to pay pensions for 
several years to come and therefore the public should make 
no further contributions. Sometimes a teacher or group of 
teachers makes the claim that the benefits should be liberal- 
ized because the existing reserve is so great that the money 
could be disbursed more rapidly. The secretary of one large 
state retirement system frequently states at public gatherings 
that the ill-considered statements by members of his retire- 
ment system sometimes seem the greatest danger the system 
has to meet, despite the fact that the members themselves 
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should be the ones who should be the most solicitous of the 
financial integrity of the system. They should be the last to 
forget the importance of maintaining the solvency of the sys- 
tem and they should never impair their own institution in a 
desire to obtain more immediate benefits for themselves. 

The last valuation submitted to the board showed present 
assets in the Pennsylvania School Employees’ Retirement 
System amounting to $160,777,814. This is a lot of money 
and some people might possibly say that with a sum of money 
this size the retirement board could give to teachers almost 
any allowance that they might suggest. But let us consider 
what the consequence might be if the board were to disregard 
the law and illegally give the teachers greater allowances than 
the law states that they are entitled to. 

Each teacher, who is a member of the system, has a say- 
ings account and the law provides that these savings accounts 
shall be held in a special liability account known as the Em- 
ployees’ Annuity Savings Account. In this account there is 
$59,496,154, which is the aggregate of the individual savings 
accounts of active members. Is there any teacher who would 
be willing to have his or her account reduced and the money 
used to pay a benefit to some other teacher? Probably not. If 
not, then it is clear, it seems to me, that the retirement board 
cannot use a single cent of this money for any purpose other 
than for the individual teachers whose savings comprise it. 


Annuity Reserve Accounts 

When a teacher retires, his money is transferred to the 
Employees’ Annuity Reserve Account and in this account 
there is $4,812,525, which money is being disbursed in em- 
ployees’ annuities to those already retired. Probably there is 
no retired teacher who would agree to have his own annuity 
reduced in order that this money held on his account should 
be used for some othier teacher and so the retirement board 
is without power to use this money for any other purpose. 

There is an account known as the State Annuity Reserve 
Account Number 2 to which the State and the local districts 
are contributing in order to pay for the State annuities which 
will be payable in the future at the rates fixed in the law to 
teachers in active service who have credit for service before 
July 1, 1919. There is $60,842,588 in this account and it still 
lacks many millions of dollars needed to cover the cost of the 
State annuities which are payable on account of the service 
which has already been rendered by these teachers. This 
money is held in trust for these active members, whose names 
are in the register of active members maintained by the re- 
tirement board, and I question whether any such active mem- 
ber would be willing to have his benefits reduced or the 
money held on his account used to increase the benefit of any 
other teacher who might retire, so that this money cannot be 
touched by the retirement board. 

There is a Contingent Reserve Account in which there is 
$34,831,453 representing the contributions of the State and 
local districts for teachers who have entered the system since 
it was established and who have no credit for service prior 
to establishment. This represents the amounts accumulated 
on account of new entrant teachers from contributions that 
have been currently made by the public for these teachers 
during the period that these teachers themselves have con- 
tributed. This money is held in trust for new entrants whose 
names are in the register maintained by the retirement board 
and I doubt that any new entrant teacher would be willing 
to have his equity reduced for the benefit of any other teacher 
if the result of that reduction was to reduce his ultimate State 
annuity. Consequently the retirement board cannot use this 
trust account for any purpose other than that for which the 
money was placed in trust. 

Lastly, we have the State Annuity Reserve Account with 
$795,094 which represents the amounts accumulated by the 
State and local districts for those new entrants who have te 
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tired and who also would not want to have their State an- 
nuities reduced. 

When we add together the balances in these five accounts, 
we see that they amount to $160,777,814 and that every dollar 
of this amount is assigned by the law for a particular purpose 
and is held in trust to carry out the purpose, so that the board 
has no discretion whatever in the use of this money. Now I 
assume that you schoolmen and women are seriously inter- 
ested in this matter. If the retirement system is to mean any- 
thing to you, I would say that it should be something on 
which you can rely because it represents payments which will 
come to you when you are either disabled or when you are 
retired at a time in your life when you cannot go out and 
earn money and while you would all like to see the system 
pay larger benefits, your first interest is that you do not lose 
the guaranteed smaller benefits in an effort to obtain larger 
benefits. 


Be Cautious! 

When in your districts you hear teachers voicing a desire 
for increased benefits, I say to you, be cautious. When you 
hear taxpayers suggesting a reduction in their contributions 
to the system, I say to you, be cautious. I say this because 
you have already faced in Pennsylvania the demands from 
certain public groups to hold up the necessary appropriations 
of the system and to use the money already accumulated for 
purposes to which they could not be legally applied, and I 
have found that in other states similar demands have been 
made by ill-advised teachers. 

If I were the head of an association of teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania, I would check each year to see that the law is being 
followed, that the reserves needed to cover the accruing lia- 
bilities are being properly accumulated even if it is neces- 
sary to raise the contributions of teachers or raise the contri- 
butions of the State and the local districts. The law provides 
for the necessary changes being made if the experience of the 
system shows such increases to be necessary. If teachers want 
more benefits, I would see to it that with each proposal of 
additional benefits there come a precise statement as to how 
the funds are to be raised to pay for the increased benefits 
and exactly how much is involved by way of extra contribu- 
tions of members or extra contributions from the State and 
the local districts, if the public is to be asked to pay part of 
the cost. If I were met by demands by taxpayers, or others 
purporting to represent the public, for reduction in contribu- 
tions by the public, I would undertake to make sure that 
those making the proposal clearly understand what the re- 
sults of their proposal would be. Do they propose to cut the 
benefits which are already very conservative when compared 
with those of other states or do they propose to impair the 
solvency of the system? So long as the benefits are as con- 
servative as they are at present I would expect to defend the 
system before fairminded taxpayers as a sound business under- 
taking which is of real value to taxpayers. 


If the law remains as it is and both teachers and the public 
carry out their agreement as set forth in the law, the system 
can and will pay exactly the benefits promised, no more and 
no less. The law is automatic in its operation. When varia- 
tions tending to produce deficits appear, the law prescribes 
an automatic change in the contribution rates to cover the 
deficit. Likewise any surpluses which develop, either as a 
tesult of teachers’ contributions or as a result of the contri- 
butions by the public, automatically reflect themselves in a 
reduction in the contributions payable by the public or in 
an increase in the employees’ annuities which the teachers re- 
ceive. No teacher would be overcharged and suffer a loss 
because if a teacher did, for example, put $5 too much in his 
savings account the $5 would be credited to him and he could 
withdraw it with interest at a later time. Conversely, no 
teacher benefits by failing to make the proper deposit in his 


savings account. 
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My office is proud to be associated with the Pennsylvania 
School Employees’ Retirement System. The system is conserva- 
tive, the system is sound, it has what appears to me to be a 
good retirement board, the secretary and the assistant secre- 
tary seem to be doing their duties properly and they command 
the respect of the other secretaries of other retirement systems 
when they appear at the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Secretaries of Teachers’ Retirement Systems. 

While we would all like to see the system somewhat more 
liberal in its benefits, I hope that when the time comes when 
this condition may be brought about, the sound financial 
integrity of the system will not be impaired in any way. 


Questions and Answers re Retirement 


OLLOWING Mr. Buck’s address members of the House 

of Delegates asked a number of questions which he and 
J. Y. Shambach, deputy secretary, School Employees’ Re- 
tirement Board, answered. For the information of members 
of the retirement system this section of the minutes of the 
House of Delegates is reproduced here: 

Question—Has there been any consideration at all as to the 
possible effect of sabbatical leave on the matter of retirement 
when there is a difference between the salary of the individual 
and that which is given to the substitute? What is the situa- 
tion in that respect? 

Answer, ]. Y. Shambach—Mr. Buck would be amply able 
to answer that question, but I think he will be better able 
to answer that question after the valuation of the current year 
and after the fifth-year valuation. The sabbatical-leave teach- 
ers have the option of deciding whether they will contribute 
to the retirement system while they are on sabbatical leave. 
If they elect to contribute, they contribute on the basis of their 
total salary; likewise the district and the State make cor- 
responding contributions on the salaries of those teachers who 
are members of the system. Therefore the equity is kept at 
the level that has been established by the actuary. Now, as 
the actuary said, if experience shows that any of these rates need 
to be varied, the actuary recommends and the board adopts 
such variations. That, in brief, is the gist of the answer to 
your question. That means, then, that if the teacher elects 
to contribute to the retirement system she receives credit even 
on sabbatical leave for a year of teaching. 

Question—If every teacher in Philadelphia were retired at 
the age of 62 years within the next two years, would the re- 
tirement fund withstand the shock? I mean every teacher 
in Pennsylvania. 

Answer, Mr. Buck—I think the retirement system can with- 
stand the shock if the local districts and the State could sus- 
tain the shock of increasing appropriations. 

Question—We have a permissive law now to reduce the 
compulsory retirement age to 62. If all districts took advantage 
of it, could the retirement system meet that financial obliga- 
tion? 

Answer, Mr. Buck—It could, but it would increase the cost 
of the system so far as the public support is concerned and 
that might cause unfavorable reaction. I don’t think there 
is such a danger, however. 

Question—Suppose a teacher who is on sabbatical leave elects 
to pay into the retirement fund her quota of the contribution 
but the local board and the State refuse to pay their share. 
Would the local board and the State be allowed to refuse if 
the teacher elected to pay? What effect would that have? 

Answer, Mr. Shambach—The effect would be this: There 
is a nice statement in the law which says that in such a case 
there shall be exchange of credit. This means that if the local 
district would neglect to pay its share, it would be deducted 
from the district’s share of State appropriation. Furthermore, 
the same General Assembly that enacted the sabbatical leave 
law also makes the appropriation to the retirement fund. It 
would therefore be very likely to make the necessary appro- 
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priations to carry out the provisions of the sabbatical leave law. 

Question—May I go back to Dr. Goll’s question? When Mr. 
Buck gave his report, I believe that he said that the actuarial 
basis of our retirement system was age 62. Now why, if it is 
based on that basis and if every school district in the State 
should desire to retire its teachers at age 62 under the per- 
missive legislation, would it affect the actuarial soundness 
which, I take from his answer, would be a fact? Why would 
that happen? 

Answer, Mr. Buck—If I said that the retirement system 
couldn’t stand the shock, I withdraw that statement. The 
retirement system can, but it would increase the contributions 
by the local district and the State. A teacher may retire after 
ten years of service if she is disabled but we did not anticipate 
that every teacher will be disabled at the end of ten years. We 
anticipated the rate of disability and we made preparation 
that normal disability retirement can be reasonably expected. 
You have two ages of retirement in your law, a maximum re- 
tirement age and a minimum retirement age, and we did not 
expect that every teacher who reaches the minimum retire- 
ment age will retire. We have a rate of retirement which is 
used in the calculations and the accumulation of the State 
and local district rate would not be sufficient to produce enough 
money to retire all teachers at 62. The average is probably 
more like 64 or 65. Those tables are required to be adopted 
by law and they are working all right at the present time, 
but if every teacher retires at 62 you know that no rate beyond 
62 would apply because there would be no retirement after 
that age. We had that problem in New York City within 
the last year. There was a proposal that New York City 
should retire all teachers at age 65. My recollection is that 
there was an immediate appropriation increase of a little over 
$3,000,000 needed to put through such a law. So they then 
proposed that they have a law by which they could slowly 
reduce the retirement age starting at 69, then 68, and so on 
until they reach 65. Does that answer your question? 

Question—I would like to have made clear concerning con- 
tributions made by teachers who leave the system within one, 
two, or three years and whose contribution made by the local 
district remains with the retirement committee. What effect 
does that have on the system? 

Answer, Mr. Buck—I think I said in describing the simple 
operation of the system that the teacher contributes, the money 
is placed to her credit in the account, and when she quits she 
can withdraw her money with interest. The State and the 
local district contribute concurrently with her. When she 
quits the service, the amount previously contributed on her 
account is credited among the equities of those who remain 
in service and so long as she remains she has her divisible share 
of the money of those who quit. I think it is apparent to you 
that the teachers, the local district, and the State are attempting 
to produce the same benefit at age 62 and if the teachers have 
the right to withdraw their money and the State leaves in its 
money if a teacher quits after two or three years, then the 
State can put in a lower percentage contribution than the 
teacher and still have the amount built up by the time the 
remaining teachers reach the age for retirement. In other 
words, there is an accumulation of survivorship. That is the 
reason there is no amount available when that teacher quits 
that can be used for any other purpose because it is used to 
supplement a contribution which would otherwise be inade- 
quate by the State and local district. 


Connecticut State Education Commissioner Alonzo G. 
Grace: “It is equally evident that thousands of youth go to 
college for no other reason than that their parents possess 
the economic means to send them.” 


Method is good in all things. Order governs the world. The 
devil is the author of confusion.—Sw7ft. 
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French Soldier Students 


Rosert J. THomas, Lansford, Pa. 


a as will be the consequences of the present war 
to the manhood of France, some at least of her younger 
sons, students at the universities, will find a minor solace in 
recent French legislation affecting mobilized students. Es- 
pecially favored are those students whose efforts in recent 
examinations have encountered the frown and blue pencil of 
examining boards, and who by virtue of the new deécrets of 
the French minister of education will have the opportunity 
of repeating their examinations or even, after a regrading of 
failed examinations by the various faculties, find themselves 
admitted or advanced in the various universities, as the case 
may be. 

Those students already mobilized will be the group most 
favored by the new regulations. Such students as have al- 
ready passed their examinations admitting them to the next 
higher class for the present school year will be excused from 
taking the series of oral examinations ordinarily given in 
November to determine whether a student may be permitted 
to continue his work in the class to which he has graduated. 
The less fortunate scholars who have not passed their last 
set of examinations may request that the examining juries 
review their papers a second time. Unofficial but trustworthy 
sources have informed the writer that such reviews are pur- 
sued in a spirit of such kindly forbearance that the former 
failures are invariably admitted to the next higher grade. And 
finally, in the probably rare event that such regrading does 
not ameliorate the status of the candidate, he may demand a 
re-examination. Candidates for doctorate degrees who ob- 
tained permission to print their theses before the seventeenth 
of September, 1939, will not be required to undergo the public 
sustenance of their theses, a requirement generally regarded 
as the most difficult test demanded of such a candidate. 

All institutions of higher learning as well as the public 
schools opened at the usual date. “Instruction will be or- 
ganized according to the needs and the possibilities,” declares 
the new measure. 

Students attending the summer courses who took examina- 
tions at the end of August (including the writer), found the 
attitude of the examining jury to be one of unaccustomed 
leniency, to the general satisfaction of all us candidates. At the 
university where the writer was examined, four of the five 
examining professors had already been mobilized and were 
in uniform; one of them, who was orally examining candi- 
dates in art, and who had to catch a train in order to rejoin 


. his regiment immediately afterward, had placed his side-arm 


on the table before him, thus providing a further macabre 
touch to the unusual atmosphere. 

The administrators of public elementary education have had 
difficulty in providing not only school equipment but living 
accommodations as well for the thousands of children who have 
been transferred from the Paris school districts to the provinces. 
The new arrangements had scarcely begun to function smooth- 
ly when many parents, perhaps too hastily reassured that ait- 
raids would not be forthcoming, began to withdraw their 
children from the temporary rural schools, thus further dis- 
tracting the already much-harassed ministry of education. All 
in all, the war has prematurely greyed many a departmental 
inspector just as it has bolstered the academic standing of 
many a failing student. 


President Harry T. Gideonse of Brooklyn College: “The 
general public thinks anything that has been added to educa- 
tion in the last 20 years are fads and frills. When there is 4 
retrenchment in the school budget some political administrator 
will eliminate the guidance program instead of cutting down 
on mathematics. If it were up to me I’d fire the mathematics 
teacher first.” 
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How May I Become a Better Teacher? 


Frederick G. Henke, Allegheny College, Meadville 


5 pcmcia pla UL teachers are asking themselves the most 
personal and important question any teacher can put 
before himself: “Just what is my work as a teacher?” It 
really means: “How may I become a better teacher?” This 
questioning has been frequent since the introduction of the 
Temporary and Professional Employee’s Rating Card, man- 
dated by Act 274 of the 1939 General Assembly. Excluding 
those who raise this question largely because of fear of dis- 
missal, many teachers are profoundly interested in under- 
standing their work better and in becoming better profession- 
ally for a number of socially cogent reasons. 


Life a Process, Not a Status 
In the first place we realize that though 


make use of constructive social purpose in adjusting themselves 
to an ever-changing social order and who engage in creative 
activity in improving the functioning of all the institutions of 
society. 


The Classroom a Practical Workshop 


We can greatly improve our work as teachers by changing 
our classes into practical workshops and social laboratories. 
Viewing ourselves less as disciplinarians, analysts, and statis- 
ticians, we shall do better work when we cooperate with the 
children and youth in solving problems that loom large on 
their horizon. No teacher is inclined to do this apart from 
an ever-widening horizon of educational purposes and out- 

comes. 





our schools, both public and private, have 
done good work, they have not been good 


Recently a college instructor who for more 
than thirty years has taught a course in general 





enough. Often our purposes have been poor- 
ly conceived. We have, for instance, placed 
an exaggerated value upon the acquisition of 
facts and rote learning; again instruments of 
culture such as the arts of communication 
and computation have been made into ends 
in themselves. Thus both general and 
specific objectives have at times failed to 
synchronize with outcomes everywhere in 
evidence in the social order. It has happened 
that, while we as teachers were giving our 
pupils information relative to a stable social 








psychology tried an experiment. He invited 
a group of fifty students to cooperate in de- 
veloping a panel discussion. He even ven- 
tured to suggest the psychology of advertising 
as a possible topic of interest. At first some 
members of the class were apathetic, calling 
attention to the fact that the textbooks and 
reading references were difficult and suggest- 
ing adherence to conventional procedures. A 
vote by the class, however, gave a substantial 
majority in favor of the panel discussion. A 
committee was then organized by asking for 








order, and teaching them the perfection 
of our Constitution and government, the 
lightning of economic disintegration struck 
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volunteers. At the first meeting, the chairman 
isolated certain problems which members of 








the foundations of our culture and the entire 

superstructure of civilization was threatened. Our boys and 
girls have been graduated from high school and college quite 
unprepared to cope with social, economic, and political condi- 
tions as they actually exist. If this approach persists, educa- 
tion will surely lose in the race in which it is engaged with 
catastrophe. 

Whenever we view things in this way, we feel the need of 
an alibi. We soon discover it in the fact that the standardized 
curriculum demands that we follow accepted criteria and 
practices in the classroom. Lesson plans, prescribed units, 
syllabi of instruction, and other standard procedures take up 
most of the time of the teacher. 

Considered from this particular angle, we must be given 
more freedom as teachers. Efficient teaching cannot endure 
the withering hot wind of externally imposed restrictive 
standardization. Teaching is an art that thrives in the atmos- 
phere of academic freedom. 

However, if I, as a teacher, am given freedom in the matter 
of teaching, it is imperative that I be the type of person who 
makes constructive use of freedom. We here confront the 
question: “What kind of a person must a teacher be to do the 
best work as a teacher?” 


“Thoughtful, Dynamic Personality” 


A most important characteristic of an efficient teacher in 
the highest social sense may best be described by the phrase 
“thoughtful, dynamic personality” as opposed to a static per- 
sonality. A dynamic personality of this type is one that 
adjusts itself progressively to the environmental changes. 
Capable of discerning social trends and of interpreting social 
movements, the teacher encourages a thoughtful dynamic re- 
lation between the children and youth on one hand and the 
sccial environment on the other hand. 

The outcome of all this will be teachers who have little 
interest in training boys and girls for specific objectives but 
who have great interest in educating children and youth to 
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the group thought interesting. These he sub- 
mitted to a vote by the class and they chose 
the one they wished to discuss: “Adequate Preparation for 
Marriage.” 

It is particularly interesting in this connection that the class 
did not choose the psychology of advertising as suggested by 
the instructor. Does it not illustrate the fact that what seems 
very important to the teacher may appear of secondary sig- 
nificance to the youth? 


Wide Horizons Valuable to Teacher 


In a constantly changing world, improvement in teaching 
will mean continually widening horizons of vital experience 
on the part of the teacher. While it is true that from one aspect 
the teacher is a specialist, viewing it in the large, the teacher 
will have to be a generalist. A doctor, a lawyer, or an engineer 
may be able to succeed on the basis of specialization as such, 
whereas an efficient teacher needs to be representative of the 
good life in its comprehensive aspects. We often catch good 
and bad ways of living from persons just as we do the mumps 
or measles. The teacher is in a strategic position in this respect. 

Assuming that this is the situation, long summer vacations 
become special opportunities for teachers to keep on growing. 
Because of lack of time due to many exacting duties during 
the school year, it may be difficult for the teacher to keep up 
his or her reading. The summer is partly available to that end, 
care being taken to use reading materials that stimulate pro- 
fessional growth as well as cultural development. Here articles 
in the publications of the National Education Association, the 
PENNSYLVANIA ScHOOL JouRNAL, the Education Bulletin are 
essential for us in Pennsylvania. In the interest of so-called 
educational frontiers it is highly desirable to include journals 
in special areas of education in the list of professional readings. 
A wide reading of current educational literature will open 
vistas of experience which will help increase the social effec- 
tiveness of teaching. 
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Travel Stimulates! 

The in-service educational growth of a teacher will from 
time to time also include both domestic and foreign travel, 
not only for the pleasure of viewing scenic effects but more 
particularly also for the study of other nations and races in 
their own environment. A visit to Italy will aid greatly in 
understanding our own people of Italian birth and descent. A 
summer spent in intimate study of European life or a sabbatical 
half year spent in the Orient investigating conditions there 
will develop a deeper appreciation of what it means to live 
under the Stars and Stripes. The democratic way of living 
will assume a much larger significance after such an experience. 


Contact Creative Minds 


Platitudinous though it may appear, it is difficult for a 
teacher to remain fresh and vital in his teaching without pe- 
riodic contact with great creative minds. This may be achieved 
by attendance at meetings of educational and professional 
associations, as well as by registration at summer sessions where 
outstanding leaders in education give instruction. 

How may I become a better teacher? By viewing life as a 
process, not as a status; by cultivating a thoughtful, dynamic 
personality; by enlarging the horizon of my understanding and 
appreciation of life; by making my classroom a practical work- 
shop and a social laboratory; by being constructively creative 
in my work and encouraging creativeness in my pupils. The 
teacher at his best is careful, considerate, thoughtful, construc- 
tive, purposeful, courageously adventuresome, broadminded, 
creative. 


Program Making in the Rural School 


(From page 200) 


natural interests and purposes to achieve educational objectives 
that are socially acceptable. 


Direct Experiencing 


While some kinds of direct experience can be obtained 
within the school, other kinds must be sought beyond the 
school walls. The development of broad social insight and of 
cooperation for the common good calls for first hand study 
of community life and for pupil participation in community 
improvement. In science and nature study also the out-of- 
school environment offers superior opportunities for concrete 
and purposeful learning and for growth of appreciations. 

Curriculum enrichment of a different kind may be contri- 
buted by individuals and agencies in the rural community. 
The varied backgrounds and interests of adults can be. used 
to extend and vitalize the school experiences of children. Play 
counters, radio situations, theaters, and other institutions can 
help teachers directly through their educational and recre- 
ational programs. 


Balanced Experiences 


The teacher in a small rural school must provide a variety 
of developmental experiences for each child. It is essential 
that records be kept of the activities undertaken by the various 
members of the group during the progress of a large unit of 
work so that the experiences may be progressively challenging 
and may contribute to well-rounded growth. Individual 
record sheets on which all possible activities are listed and those 
undertaken by individuals may be checked and listed for refer- 
ence. ‘These records, if transmitted to the various teachers 
responsible for the education of children as they pass through 
the school, will help to provide a unified and purposeful educa- 
tional program. Such records are essential in small rural 
schools because of the lack of close supervision and the rela- 
tively high teacher turnover often found in these schools. 


Changing Emphases 
Today our world has changed so greatly and our under- 
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standing of children and their needs has increased to such an 
extent that what we expect the rural elementary school to do 
is very different from what we at one time thought desirable, 
We no longer feel that it is enough to give children the skills 
and the specific knowledge that formerly made up very nearly 
all of the school’s teachings. We no longer believe that 
mastery of subject matter is the real goal for which to work, 
It seems, rather, that the real concern of the school is with 
desirable growth and development of each child along lines 
that fit him to live as a valuable member of society, and 
as an individual having a personality distinctly his own. 

What the rural school wants for its children’ is very like 
what the best parents want for their children, and is accom- 
plished best when the school and the child’s home are agreed 
on these goals and are working together to accomplish them. 
It is made up of many specific skills, habits, items of informa- 
tion, ways of thinking, feeling, and behaving, and of broad 
general understandings. Yet none of these can be worked for 
entirely as separate items, for they have value only as a part 
of the larger pattern of the child’s developing personality. 


Real Needs 


The rural school which best fulfills the purpose set for it 
by our present understanding of the meaning of education 
will be called successful because it meets the real needs of the 
children of its community. And, just as the school wants for 
all the children what the best home wants for its children, 
so the school will achieve these purposes as the best home 
achieves them—through pleasant, healthful, stimulating sur- 
roundings; broadening experiences with an expanding world 
of people, nature, and objects; and helpful understanding 
guidance from adults who are alert and interested in the 
world about them and who derive wholesome pleasure from 
their association with children. 


Problems of Living 


In the broadest sense, the rural school seeks to help the child 
grow from babyhood to adulthood, in such a way that he 
is able to meet the problems that persist in daily life in ways 
that satisfy him and are helpful to his associates. The child’s 
home has already begun this task, but it needs the help of the 
school and of the other community interests if it is to enable 
him to make the best possible adjustment to all important 
phases of life. For one of his chief needs is to get his bearings 
in the world as he is likely to know it, and to do this his 
experiences must gradually extend beyond his home until he 
is able to adjust to all types of situations that he will need 
to meet. 

Thus we see that rural curriculum development is indi- 
vidual. It is also multiple in the sense that there are as many 
curriculums as there are teachers and separate groups of chil- 
dren. There is, in fact, a curriculum for each child—that 
series of activities and experiences which he pursues under 
guidance. Furthermore, the curriculum is experimental, for 
it must necessarily construct its pattern out of those problems 
of present concern which emerge in the thick of individual 
and group participation, and at the same time keep the learner 
open-minded. 


We believe in free public education because we know that 
an illiterate voter is dangerous to us all, especially now the 
economically illiterate. We believe in equal educational op- 
portunity based on merit because we do not want on this 
continent any vestiges of the class system of old Europe, 
and we know that free education is one device by which 
the formation of hereditary classes can be blocked and by 
which ability may be given a chance to rise.—From the address 
of Luther H. Gulick, director of the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, New York, at the inauguration of Homer P. 
Rainey as president of the University of Texas. 
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Decision on Tenure Appeal 


The opinion in the appeal of Clarence F. Briggs is the first written decision given by Francis B. Haas under the amended 
tenure act which permits appeals from decisions of school boards to the Superintendent of Public Instruction. Dr. Haas, in 
this opinion, expressed certain postulates which should serve as guiding principles for greater unity of purpose in public 
school work. For this reason it is presented here almost in its entirety—En1tor 


APPEAL OF CLARENCE F. BRIGGS, a Pro- OPINION In the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
oe, ert from —— ho the Francis B. Haas, gee pias of Pennsylvania, 
shee. Clearfield oe wae bid Superintendent of Public Instruction See 


No. 1 November 14, 1939. 


This case is the first appeal to the Superintendent of Pub- __ regard of the rules and regulations of the board relative to 
lic Instruction under the provisions of the Teacher Tenure the purchase of school supplies, failure to maintain discipline, 
Act of April 6, 1937, P. L. 213, as amended by Act 274, ap- and several other allegations relating to the general conduct 
proved June 20, 1939. and attitude of the appellant toward other teachers and the 

It is reasonable to assume that the provision for such ap- _ board of directors. 
peal contemplates that the Superintendent of Public Instruc- Pursuant to said notice and charges, a hearing was held 
tion will bring to the review of the case an educational back- _ before the board of school directors of Huston Township, 
ground different from that of the original hearing. With testimony was taken, and under date of August 29, 1939 at a 
this in mind the Superintendent of Public Instruction desires special meeting of said board it was unanimously voted to 
to make the following general observations: terminate the contract of the professional employee, appel- 

1. In a reasonably satisfactory school situation, the rela- — lant in this case. Notice of said decision of the board was 

tionship between employing Board, the responsible sent to the professional employee under date of August 30, 
supervisory officials, and the teacher should be such that 1939. Under date of September 19, 1939, the aggrieved pro- 
constructive advice and help should be available con- fessional employee filed an appeal in the office of the Super- 
tinuously for the teacher and especially for the teacher intendent of Public Instruction, setting forth twenty reasons 
whose work appears to be developing in an unsatis- why he felt himself aggrieved by the action of the board. 


factory manner. The detailed written statement of the charges served upon 
It is reasonable to believe that the employing Board and _ the appellant by the board of school directors may be sum- 
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the supervisory officials after analyzing the difficulties marized as embracing persistent and willful violation of the 

should endeavor to adjust the case amicably in order school laws of this Commonwealth and persistent negligence. 

that the welfare of the community be not jeopardized. The evidence in this case does not sustain the charge of 
3. While school directors, in discharging their duties, are persistent and willful violation of the school laws of this 

under obligation to consider important evidence from Commonwealth nor was this charge pressed by counsel for 

every available source, nevertheless they should not seek the board in his brief or oral arguments on this appeal. 

to secure that evidence by improper or unethical methods. The record shows that Clarence F. Briggs was employed 


The propriety of assigning to professional associates of by the Huston Township School District as a teacher dur- 
a teacher the task of diverting from their regular duties ing the school year 1937-38 and 1938-39. He continued in 


a portion of their time and energy to the securing of the employ of that district until the termination of his con- 
evidence to be used in dismissing a teacher is certainly tract by the board on August 29, 1939. Under date of Septem- 
open to serious criticism. ber 16, 1937, by a motion of the board of school directors, 
4. There seems to be little justification in the hearing of — Clarence F. Briggs was designated as principal (N.T.5). There 
an appeal for the consideration of testimony which could was no qualifying statement in this motion indicating the 
have been introduced at the original hearing. grades over which he was to have supervision as a principal. 
The appellant, under date of May 6, 1937, entered into a It appears to have been definitely understood, however, that 
contract with the board of directors of the School District of he was not supervising principal of the district, but merely 
Huston Township, Clearfield County, as a professional em- principal of the Penfield School. His duties as principal in 
ployee, which contract was in accordance with the form re- that school were not defined by the board although it obvi- 
quired to be executed under the provisions of the Teacher ously was assumed that he was charged with keeping order 
Tenure Act. Under date of July 18, 1939, said board caused in halls of the Penfield School in which were taught grades 
a notice to be served upon the appellant which read in part ‘four through twelve. 
as follows: The two principal witnesses on behalf of the board of 


“You are herewith notified that the Board of School school directors in support of the charges preferred against 
Directors of Huston Township, Clearfield County, Penn- the appellant were Mrs. Catherine Kyler and Mrs. Clara 
sylvania, at a meeting held the seventeenth day of July, McFall, two teachers of the Penfield High School of which 


1939, unanimously voted not to renew your contract the appellant was principal. It was testified by Mrs. Catherine 

for the school year 1939 and 1940, because of your will- | Kyler and Mrs. Clara McFall that M. W. Bundy, president 

ful violation of the School Laws of the Commonwealth of the board of school directors of Huston Township, called 

both as to the conduct of classes, the subjects to be them to his home and requested and instructed them to keep 
covered, and the propriety of remarks.” a record of Mr. Briggs’ attendance to his duties. 

A date for a hearing was set in the event that the appellant Pursuant to those instructions, both Mrs. McFall and Mrs. 

desired to be heard. Attached to this notice was a detailed Kyler kept daily records of the activities of the appellant as 

statement of the charges upon which the dismissal or, as the above mentioned from March 23, 1939, until the end of the 


board styled it, the “refusal of re-election” was based. These school year 1938-39 (N.T. 11, 12 and 50, 51). These detailed 

detailed charges included failure and neglect to hold scheduled _ records as related by both of the witnesses for the board are 

classes, interruption of recitation periods of other teachers, too numerous to discuss in detail, but some of the activities 

use of school time and materials for political purposes, dis- of the appellant most seriously considered as a basis for his 
207 
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dismissal will be discussed . . . 

Absences from classes in order to arrange for class trips, 
class pictures, trips with the baseball team and trips with 
students to enable them to take a State scholarship examina- 
tion at Clearfield, Pennsylvania, were also admitted by the 
appellant. 

It was also alleged that Mr. Briggs made political speeches 
during school assembly and this was admitted by the appel- 
lant. Although such expressions in the school on the part 
of the appellant may not have been an exercise of good judg- 
ment and certainly was not a wise use of the time of pupils 
of such immature age, nevertheless they can not be considered 
as either violations of the School Laws nor as negligent acts. 

In no instance was it averred by the board that his absences 
were not necessitated either by his office duties, or his super- 
visory duties, nor were his absences objected to at any time 
by the board directing Mr. Briggs’ attention to a_ limitation 
of his supervisory duties. 

The president of the board, Mr. Bundy, testified at the 
hearing before the Superintendent of Public Instruction that 
complaints had come to him about Mr. Briggs throughout 
the year but that the board made no effort to remedy any im- 
proper conduct on the part of Mr. Briggs if they considered 
his conduct to be improper. It also appears from the testi- 
mony generally that no definite assignments or instructions 
as to the duties to be performed were given to Mr. Briggs. 

At the hearing before the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Mr. Bundy testified that complaints about the con- 
duct of Mr. Briggs were brought to his attention by his mother 
who had received these reports from two patrons of the dis- 
trict. Pursuant to these complaints, Mr. Bundy personally 
decided that records of Mr. Briggs’ activities should be kept 
by the two teachers of the high school, Mrs. McFall and Mrs. 
Kyler, in order to bring about the appellant’s dismissal. 

We were unable to find in the testimony evidence to sup- 
port the charge of a violation of the School Laws of the Com- 
monwealth, nor do we believe that the testimony substantiates 
a charge of persistent negligence. It is true that Mr. Briggs 
was absent from classes on numerous occasions, but it is also 
to be considered that his duties as a principal and his duties 
as a coach required him to exercise his judgment in perform- 
ing duties other than those of a teacher during such times 
as he deemed it advisable. This is especially true in the 
absence of any specific instructions from the board of school 
directors as to the duties he was to perform. 

The term “negligence” has been defined by our courts as 
“either an omission to act or an act in violation of duty.” 
Spayd’s Appeal, 31 Pa. D. & C. 496 at 502. The testimony in 
support of persistent negligence in this case is, on the whole, 
a report of his absence from class work. In conflict, how- 
ever, with his duty to act as a teacher during class periods, 
we must also consider his duties as a principal which, in view 
of his scheduled class work, would in certain instances require 
his absence from classes. There appeared also no evidence 
of an assistant or any clerical help being assigned to him ex- 
cept student help through the National Youth Administra- 
tion which obviously must be limited in its scope. 

The school of today is much more than an institution organ- 
ized and maintained for conducting recitations limited to 
mastery of textbook materials. Student enterprises and 
activities, health and recreational obligations, participation in 
interscholastic competitions both athletic and academic, and 
even a temperate amount of discussion of the major state and 
national issues of the day, all these now have a well recog- 
nized standing in the school program. To some extent it is 
justifiable to depart from traditional classroom routine to as- 
sure to the pupils of a school the obtaining of these benefits. 
In the school at Penfield each teacher and especially Mr. Briggs 
had such a heavy schedule of traditional classroom assign- 
ments that the pupils were in grave danger of being denied 

some of these benefits. The appellant may have erred in en- 
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gaging more extensively than his board desired in promoting 
these additional or extra-curricular activities, but there is no 
evidence that the board ever registered any complaint, nor 
is there any evidence that either the discipline or the academic 
attainments of his classroom suffered seriously as a result of 
the enumerated absences and interruptions. 

In this connection the testimony of the county superinten. 
dent is significant in that he found 

“The school going middling well and there were no 
complaints by any teachers as to the manner in which 
they were conducting the school when I was here” (N.T, 
100). 

This testimony is entitled to great weight as it is in nature 
expert testimony. Note the discussion of the value of such 
testimony as set forth in the opinion of Judge Lewis in Conley’s 
Appeal, 30 Pa. D. and C. 593. 

We must, therefore, conclude that the evidence submitted 
does not warrant a dismissal of Clarence F. Briggs as a pro- 
fessional employee of Huston Township School District either 
because of alleged violations of the School Laws of the Com- 
monwealth or on the grounds of persistent negligence. 

Several technical objections relating to the form of the 
notice, the admission of evidence, and manner of conducting 
the hearing by the board of school directors were raised by 
counsel for the appellant but in view of the conclusion reached 
in this opinion it will be unnecessary to discuss them. 

ORDER 

And now, on November 14, 1939, upon hearing the appeal 
of Clarence F. Briggs from the action of the board of school 
directors of Huston Township, Clearfield County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in dismissing said Clarence F. Briggs as a teacher in 
said district, it appearing to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction that the charges preferred against said teacher by 
said board have not been sustained by the evidence, the ac- 
tion of said board of school directors in refusing re-election 
to said teacher is hereby reversed and said board of school 
directors is directed to reinstate the appellant in accordance 
with the terms of his contract. 


Additional Opinions Given 
By Dr. Haas 


No. 2, December 19, 1939 

The second opinion given by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction was in the appeal of William A. Askey of Young 
Township, Indiana County. The appellant was first employed 
in the school district of Young Township for the school year 
1936-37. There was a substantial decrease in pupil population 
at the beginning of the school year 1939-40 and because of 
such decrease it became necessary for the board to suspend 
a number of the teachers of the district. The board endeavored 
to suspend the teachers in its employ in the inverse order of 
their appointment. In all, there were five teachers suspended 
including Mr. Askey. The superintendent stated that the 
evidence showed that the appellant was not the last profes 
sional employee appointed by the district and that he was 
improperly suspended. 


No. 3, December 19, 1939 


In his third opinion on the appeal of Milton G. Becker of 
Pine Grove Township, Schuylkill County, the Superintendent 
stated that evidence presented did not substantiate the charges: 
that the teacher had abused his discretionary power to inflict 
corporal punishment; that he had violated the rules of the 
Board of School Directors; that he was incompetent. 

In both of these cases the Superintendent of Public ‘Instruc 
tion reversed the decisions of the boards of school directors 
and directed them to reinstate the two professional employees. 





The responsibility of tolerance lies with those who have 
the wider vision.—George Eliot. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS, 








From the President 


ODAY a great deal is being said and written about the 

schools. The schools are “challenged by the nation”; 
accused of being defeated; given instructions for reform; and 
scolded for costing too much. 

But through the gloom of pessimism comes the welcome 
theme “What is Right with the Schools?” which will dom- 
inate the convention of the American Association of School 
Administrators at St. Louis. That is a courageous theme, and 
we, the members of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, should take up the refrain and shout it lustily from one 
part of our State to another. 

There is much that is right with the schools, and the people 
who are served by the schools and who pay the bills should be 
given an itemized account periodically to remind them of the 
size of the job that is being done by the schools, and to prove 
that full value is given by the schools for the amount expended. 

And how can this be done? The modern teacher trains 
himself in the technic of imparting ideas to others. This 
technic can be employed intensively in all of our local branches. 
Each local branch can work out a publicity program. One 
section of this program can be a listing of all the “right” 
things about the schools. Then all of the members of the 
local branch should be informed concerning the facts about 
each “right” thing, so that he may be prepared to stand before 
a group of his fellows and explain simply and clearly the 
issues involved when the schools are challenged. 

Let us be proud of our schools; let us know why we can be 
proud of them; then let us make others feel the validity and 
the sincerity of our pride—Laura M. Braun, 

President, PSEA 





A New Year’s Resolution 


T HE following excerpt from the column of Walter 
Winchell, as it appeared in the Evening Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia, January 1, 1940, is reprinted with the author’s 
permission. Mr. Winchell said in his letter: “I am honored!” 

“This marks the end of the year’s final tally . . . But none 
of you has to balance your books or add your accounts . . . 
You are out of the red if you are an American citizen . . . 
To every American man, woman and child—congratulations! 

. . You have a wealth that bookkeeping cannot show—for 
no ledger yet invented can value the Rights of Man . . . Out 
of the gratitude this newsboy bears his country—its Con- 
stitution and its Bill of Rights—he makes this New Year’s 
resolution: I hereby resolve to defend my country and its in- 
stitutions from its attackers—be they inside or out . . . To 
make my country’s problems my responsibilities . . . To 
further my own welfare by furthering the general welfare . . . 
To protect my faith by protecting the faith of my neighbor 

. . To defend my right of free speech by insisting on the 
same right for others . . . And to remain tolerant of every- 
thing . . . Except intolerance. . .” 





Our country may not have been the cradle of liberty, but 
it now bids fair to become the repository of its preservation. 
—Raymond ]. Kelly, National Commander of the American 
Legion. From an address delivered in Harrisburg, December 


9, 1939- 


St. Louis Convention--AASA 


T. LOUIS will welcome the seventieth annual convention 
of the American Association of School Administrators, 
which will be held February 24-29, with a dramatic portrayal 
of American music, “Musica Americana,” which will be pre- 
sented Sunday evening, February 25, in the Municipal Audi- 
torium. About 2700 high-school pupils will take part in this 
performance which will combine music, dancing, and dra- 
matics. The work is an original compilation of Ernest Hares, 
instrumental supervisor of the St. Louis public schools. 

President Ben G. Graham of Pittsburgh has announced the 
topic for the Monday morning general session to be “What 
Is Right with the Schools?” The program of the AASA will 
open, as usual, with the Vesper Service on Sunday afternoon. 

Afternoon discussion groups will have the following for 
their general topics and division chairmen: 

Educational Policy—John Sexson, Pasadena, California 

Public-School Business Administration—Jesse H. Mason, Can- 
ton, Ohio 

The Small School—J. W. Ramsey, Fort Smith, Arkansas 

Secondary Education—William J. Hamilton, Oak Park, Illinois 

Occupational Adjustment—Homer W. Anderson, Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Special Education—J. C. Cochran, San Antonio, Texas 

General sessions and sectional meetings will continue 
throughout the days of the week, and the convention will close 
on Thursday evening, February 29, with the broadcasting of 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air.” 

The thirty-ninth yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education will furnish the themes for the two St. 
Louis sessions of that Society. “Intelligence: Its Nature and 
Nurture” is the title of the yearbook. 

Convention Exhibits 

Registration and exhibits will be open on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 24, in the Municipal Auditorium. The exhibits, which will 
occupy every square foot of space in the huge exhibit hall, 
will be of high value for administrators. About 250 different 
firms and organizations will participate and displays will in- 
clude the showings and demonstrations of all types of school 
equipment and classroom tools. 

Pennsylvania Breakfast 

The All-Pennsylvania Breakfast will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, on Tuesday morning, February 27, 7:30 a. m. All 
Pennsylvanians are invited to join in this breakfast. 

Sleeping Room Reservations 

Those who to date have not made arrangements for their 
stay in St. Louis may make reservations with Chairman Philip 
J. Hickey, Housing Bureau, Suite 910, Syndicate Trust Build- 
ing, 915 Olive Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


National League of Teachers’ Associations 


The National League of Teachers’ Associations announces 
a program for Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, February 25- 
27, in connection with the convention of the AASA in St. 
Louis. The League’s headquarters will be in the Hotel Statler. 
Water-color sketches by a convention-goer will be shown at 
a tea Sunday afternoon, 4:30-6:00 p. m. in headquarters. The 
meetings Monday and Tuesday will consist of round table and 
open forum discussions; an address by Maycie Southall, Pea- 
body College; and a display of some “Musts” in professional 
reading. 
National Council for the Social Studies 


The National Council for the Social Studies will have an 
interesting program on February 24, the first day of the AASA 
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convention in St. Louis. Ata morning session of the council, 
which will meet in Hotel Statler, the discussion will center 
on the general theme, “Education for Democracy.” Howard 
E. Wilson of Harvard University will serve as chairman, and 
the speakers will include William G. Carr of the Educational 
Policies Commission; Walter E. Myer, Civic Education Serv- 
ice; Ethel M. De Marsh, Riverside High School, Milwaukee, 
and A. W. Troelstrup, New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, IIl. 


Howard R. Anderson, Cornell University, president of the 
council, will preside at a luncheon program on the topic, 
“Using Our Resources Wisely.” At an afternoon meeting, 
R. O. Hughes, Pittsburgh, will be interrogator on the general 
theme, “Current Problems in the School.” Laura M. Braun, 
President of the PSEA, Pittsburgh, will answer the question, 
“What Shall We Teach about the War in Europe”? on this 
program. 


National Association of Deans of Women 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women will be held February 20-23 at 
the Hotel Statler, St. Louis. The program covers a wide range 
of subjects in order to meet the needs of deans and advisers 
in many types of educational institutions from the junior high 
school level through the graduate school. 

The first session will feature the presidential address by Dean 
Sarah G. Blanding of the University of Kentucky. There will 
be joint meetings with other members of the American Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Associations and a joint ban- 
quet with National Association of Principals of Schools for 
Girls at which President Mildred H. McAfee of Wellesley 
College will speak on the subject, “Impersonality in Education 
for Citizenship.” William Haber, director of the National 
Refugee Service, will address an evening session on “Education 
and the Refugee Problem.” “Mental Hygiene and the Stu- 
dent” will be discussed by Maude E. Watson, director of the 
Detroit Children’s Center, and “The Position of Sex Educa- 
tion in the General Educational System” by Harriett Corry of 
St. Louis. 

At the annual luncheon deans who have been in the profes- 
sion for 25 years will be cited for distinguished service. There 
will be exhibits of material helpful to advisers of young peo- 
ple and conferences for new deans.—Marguerite W. Kehr, 
Publicity Chairman, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg. 


Elementary School Principals of NEA 


i een Department of Elementary School Principals of the 
NEA announces another helpful and inspirational meeting 
for the department when the American Association of School 
Administrators convene in St. Louis, February 24-29. The 
Department President, Irwin A. Wilson, La Grange, Illinois, 
has chosen for the theme topic on Monday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 26, “What Good Educational Practices Can Be Found in 
Our Elementary Schools.” 

The program will begin with community singing, led by 
Robert H. Edgar, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Cecelia Galvin, 
principal of School No. 3, Indianapolis, Indiana, and chair- 
man of the editorial committee for the 19th Yearbook, “Meet- 
ing Special Needs of the Individual Child,” will make a de- 
tailed report. Two eminent educators have been selected by 
the president to discuss subjects pertinent to the general theme, 
after which there will be opportunity for discussion. 

On Tuesday, February 27, the Missouri Elementary Prin- 
cipals Association will have charge of the meeting with Frank 
H. Gorman, president, presiding. 

Isabel Tucker, chairman of affairs at St. Louis, has many 
surprises for the department banquet on Monday, February 
26, at 6:00 p. m. in the Statler Hotel. This banquet is con- 
sidered one of the high spots of the meeting. 


February, 1940 


Milwaukee Convention -NEA 


ome delegates to the Milwaukee Convention of the NEA, 
June 30 to July 4, 1940, met at a luncheon conference on 
December 28, 1939, in Harrisburg. Duties as delegates, the 
functioning of the Representative Assembly of the NEA, 
issues that will come before it were the topics of discussion. 

The business of the Pennsylvania delegation will be trans- 
acted at a luncheon of the delegates and their friends at Hotel 
Schroeder, Monday, July 1. Headquarters of different state 
delegations will be at the Hotel Schroeder. Pennsylvania 
Headquarters for registration and general information will be 
Room 721. 





Executive Council 
December 27, 1939. No. X 


At 7:00 a. m., December 27, the Executive Council met in 
the Plantation Room, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, for a 
breakfast conference with all members present except one. 
Walter L. Philips, Treasurer, West Chester, participated in the 
conference. 

The order of business was as follows: 

1. Corrected proof of the official ballot and ordered the 
printing of 700 copies for distribution to delegates in exchange 
for the coupon attached to credential card. 

2. Decided to postpone the proposed purchase of an asso- 
ciation car until more accurate information could be ascer- 
tained relative to the number of miles traveled during the year 
by members of headquarters staff. 

3. Received a report from J. Frank Faust, chairman, Costs 
Survey Committee, relative to publication of a Costs Survey 
Primer. 

4. Directed the Executive Secretary to proceed with arrange- 
ment of the photographs in the Hall of Fame. 

5. Delegated authority to the Executive Secretary to use his 
judgment on a request from Palmer C. Weaver, State College, 
for a mailing list. 

6. After discussion of the various complications in regard 
to PSEA status re social security, the Council voted that the 
Association subject itself to the State and Federal Employ- 
ment Compensation and Social Security Taxes. 

7. Received a financial report and a brief statement con- 
cerning the procedure in the financial routine of the Associa- 
tion from Walter L. Philips, Treasurer, who then withdrew 
from the meeting. 

8. Re-elected Walter L. Philips, Treasurer, for a six-year 
term beginning January 21, 1940. 

g. Received from Mr. Francis an expression for the many 
courtesies and the cooperation accorded him during the year. 
The members of the Council extended their appreciation for 
the leadership of the President. 

10. At 8:45, there being no further business to claim con- 
sideration of the 1939 Executive Council, that body adjourned 
sine die. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 


Chairmen of Standing Committees 


Under date of January 13, 1940, George H. Hallett, Jr., 
Associate Secretary, National Municipal League, 309 East 
34th Street, New York City, reported that the three standing 
committees of the PSEA by means of preferential ballots 
by mail had elected chairmen for 1940 as follows: 

Legislation, Arthur W. Ferguson, York 
Resolutions, Charles S. Miller, Slippery Rock 
Teacher Welfare, Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 
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PSEA Elects Laura M. Braun President for 1940 


AURA M. BRAUN, teacher in Peabody High School, 

Pittsburgh, was chosen at the 1939 Harrisburg convention 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Association to lead the 
activities of the organization for the year 1940. This is the 
third time in the 87 years the organization has been in ex- 
istence that a woman has served as its president. 

Miss Braun quaiified for the honor conferred upon her by 
serving PSEA faithfully over a period of years. For two years 
she was president of the Pittsburgh branch of the PSEA and 
was its vice-president for one year. In 1939 she was president 
of the Western Convention District. Six times since 1931 she 
served as delegate to the State PSEA convention and three 
times to the NEA convention. Since 1938 


ties director in the summer sessions of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. In the professional field, Laura Braun has occupied 
too many positions to enumerate to you tonight. We ask you 
to study carefully these in the pamphlet prepared for your 
consideration. 

Suffice it to say that her election to the presidency of prac- 
tically every group she served indicates the confidence of those 
groups in Miss Braun’s executive ability. While president of 
the Western Convention District, this teacher succeeded in 
making the delegates function in the PSEA work, and her 
outstanding characteristic was her stand for solidarity and 
cooperation of all groups concerned. 

Turning from the background of rich 
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she had been a member of the PSEA Wel- 
fare Committee. 

The service record of Miss Braun with 
other professional organizations includes: 
committee work for the Pittsburgh 
Teachers Association; president of Delta 
chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, two years, 
and of its Western Pennsylvania Alumnae 
chapter; president, Beta chapter, Phi Alpha 
Theta, National honorary history fratern- 
ity, two years; president, Alumnae Asso- 
ciation, University of Pittsburgh, two years. 

A graduate of the Pittsburgh Normal 
School and of the University of Pittsburgh 
(magna cum laude), Miss Braun has been 
a classroom teacher for more than thirty 
years. She taught in a rural school of 








experience in civic, social, educational, and 
professional activities, let us look at the 
teacher herself for a moment. While we 
remember that only 6ne woman class- 
room teacher has ever held the presidency 
of the PSEA during its history of over 87 
years, that is not the reason we present 
Laura Braun for president, but rather be- 
cause we believe she possesses exceptional 
qualifications which fit her for this im- 
portant office. Some of these include cour- 
age, enthusiasm, an inherently deep sense 
of justice and fairness, and a broad vision 
of what can be done in the future for our 
State Association. 

Therefore, Mr. President and the Dele- 
gate Assembly, I present this friend of 
mine to you. Take her and make her 
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Shaler Township, Allegheny County, and 
in the elementary and high schools of 
Pittsburgh. She has been activities director 
of the high schools in Pittsburgh and of the summer sessions 
of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Miss Braun is affiliated with the Civic Club of Allegheny 
County and the Allegheny County League of Women Voters 
and is a member of the Women’s City Club of Pittsburgh and 
the Edgewood Country Club. Her wide experience with pro- 
fessional, civic, and social organizations has fitted her well to 
carry forward the work of the PSEA in 1940. 

Helen E. Wilson, president of the Pittsburgh Teachers 
Association, placed Miss Braun’s name in nomination for the 
presidency of PSEA: 


The Nomination 


Mr. President and members of the Delegate Assembly, after 
my election to the presidency of the Pittsburgh Teachers Asso- 
ciation in 1937, one of the first functions I attended was a 
PSEA luncheon at our Edgewood Country Club. Arriving 
there alone and feeling rather new and lonely, I shall never 
forget one certain teacher who stepped out of the group, 
reached her hand to me, and said, “Helen, I am Laura Braun 
and I want to pledge you my support and cooperation during 
your term of office.” Miss Braun has never failed to carry out 
that pledge in the two and one-half years that have since 
passed. I am very happy tonight to represent a large group of 
educators in western Pennsylvania who wish to present this 
friend of mine as a candidate for the position of president of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 

When we look at any portrait, we always observe the im- 
portance of the background of that picture. In civic and social 
affairs of her community, Miss Braun has always played a 
competent part. In the field of education, she began her 
teaching career as a one-room rural school teacher. Later she 
entered the Pittsburgh schools as an elementary teacher, then 
a full-time high school classroom teacher and also an activi- 


Laura M. 


yours and learn what can really be done 
BRAUN for education in Pennsylvania at such a 
time as this. 

When introduced as the President-Elect at the final general 
session by President Francis, Miss Braun responded as 


follows: 
The Acceptance 


Mr. President, Guests, Fellow Members of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association: 


Naturally, my emotions are rather disturbed at this moment. 
I am very proud and very humble; very happy and very appre- 
hensive. 

It is a rare privilege as well as a great honor to be the 
president of a group of ‘60,000 people engaged in the profes- 
sion of teaching, and I welcome this opportunity to be of 
service to my profession. 

And I believe I understand the reasons for your choice this 
year. I believe it is the expression of a fine quality such as I 
observed in my home room class last year. It was a senior 
class, and on the first day of a semester I try to create the 
atmosphere that I hope will prevail throughout the semester. 
On this particular occasion, as I looked into the faces of the 
young men and women sitting before me, I said, “You see, 
young people, I still believe in chivalry, and I shall expect you 
to take very good care of your teacher during the coming 
semester.” And after expanding on chivalry a bit, we divided 
the responsibilities of the classroom activities. The teacher, 
of course, would assume certain duties, and the members of 
the class would handle all other matters. 

Now, there are many members of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association quite capable and most worthy of oc- 
cupying the high position of president. Since it is not possible 
to honor all of you in that fashion, it has become your custom 
each year to pay tribute to some field of education, or to some 
geographic section, or to some group in the organization by 
selecting an individual from that group to be your president. 
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This year it seemed to be your desire to pay tribute to the 
women’ of your organization, so when the candidacy of a 
woman was announced, you gallantly supported her candi- 
dacy, and again we have evidence that the spirit of chivalry 
still prevails in this prosaic world. 

I shall not discuss at this time our problems or our goals. 
Somewhere in my study of psychology, I was told that the 
worker or the learner could work or learn just so long, then 
fatigue set in, and that point was known as a plateau of learn- 
ing. I believe that we who are attending this convention have 
reached such a plateau, and that is a good place to rest and 
enjoy the inspiration that the speakers of the morning are pre- 
pared to give us. 

I thank you for the honor of trusting to me the duties of the 
office of president; I value the tribute you have paid to the 
women of our organization; and I accept the responsibilities 
of the office reverently. 


Decision in Salary Appeal 
Be HARD W. IOBST, President Judge, Lehigh County 


Court of Common Pleas, recently rendered a decision 
with reference to salaries that is of much significance. The 
case grew out of an appeal from the decision of the board of 
directors of the Allentown School District, which held that 
the board could make monthly deductions from the current 
payment of teachers’ salaries to reimburse the school district 
for what it considered overpayments. 

When the abatement act of 1933 expired in 1935, the incre- 
ments that were withheld from the salaries of teachers during 
that period were added to the salaries for the school year 1937- 
38. These increments amounted to $200. Following the 
decision of the Superior Court in the case of Bishop vs. Bacon 
(the Harrisburg case) the school district by resolution voted 
to reimburse itself for the amount of overpayment for the 
1937-38 school year by making monthly deductions from the 
1938-39 salaries. As stated by the court the issue is whether 
the school board has the legal right arbitrarily to deduct a 
certain amount monthly from a teacher’s salary and to spread 
the monthly salary from 1 10-months’ period to a 12-months’ 
period. 

Judge Iobst held that such action by the school district to 
reimburse itself was in violation of the terms of the contract 
and that since the board had voluntarily paid $200 more than 
required by law during the year 1937-38, it is without legal 
authority to make deductions from any present or future salary 
without the consent of the employees. The court held, also, 
that to alter the method of payment from ten monthly pay- 
ments as stated in the contract to twelve monthly payments, 
could not be done arbitrarily without the agreement of the 
teachers; that deductions made by the school district from the 
salaries were unlawful and that the action of the school district 
worked a demotion in salaries and that any and all sums sub- 
tracted from salaries to reimburse the school district for any 
overpayments in the year 1937-38 must be restored. 

The case was brought in the name of Charles F. Bachman, 
teacher in the Allentown school district. The decision, how- 
ever, involves a number of the teachers of Allentown. 





The 1940-41 High School Debate Topic 
i gow Committee on Debate of the National University 


Extension Association, at its recent annual meeting in 
Chicago, has determined that the high school debate topic 
for next year will be selected from one of the following four 
fields of interest: the American newspaper, power of the 
Federal government, civil liberties, or high school extra- 
curricular activities. Interested high school principals and 
debate coaches are invited to indicate their preferences by 
corresponding with C. Stanton Belfour, Executive Secretary, 
Pennsylvania Forensic League, at the University of Pittsburgh. 


February, 1940 


School Employees’ Retirement 
Board Election 


On Monday, 
January 8, 1940, 
the Committee, of 
which Charles §, 
Davis of Steelton 
was chairman, 
counted the bal- 
lots for the elec- 
tion of the mem- 
ber of the Public 
School Em 
ployees’ _Retire- 
ment Board to fill 
the vacancy 
caused by the ex- 
piration of the 
term of Lucy W. 
Glass on January 
I, 1940. 

The Commit 
tee reported that 
there was a total 
of 41,421 ballots 
cast, of which 
Lucy W. Glass re- 
ceived 24,846 and 
Margaret C. Fairchild received 15,719 votes; 309 votes were 
distributed among other names and 547 ballots were defective 
and could not be counted. 

Lucy W. Glass is, therefore, elected to succeed herself as 
a member of the Public School Employees’ Retirement Board 
for a three-year term beginning January 1, 1940. Miss Glass, 
who has been a member of the Retirement Board since it was 
established, begins her twenty-second year of service. 











Lucy W. GLass 





PWA and School Buildings 


CCORDING to reports from Washington, 44% of the 

more than 16,700 non-federal projects of the Public Works 
Administration’s six-year construction program have been for 
educational facilities. It is reported that as a result of 7,322 
educational projects involving 12,702 new or improved build- 
ings, 59,615 classrooms have been added to the capacity of the 
nation’s schools. 

The school construction program has included all types of 
schools, elementary, consolidated, junior high schools, senior 
high schools, junior colleges, colleges and universities, as well 
as vocational and other training schools, and schools for the 
deaf, crippled children, and feeble-minded. 

The total cost of the 7,322 educational projects has been 
estimated at $1,182,397,133. For these projects WPA made 
grants of $481,526,508, the cities, counties, and states furnish- 
ing the balance of the construction cost. In addition to out- 
right grants, PWA made loans of $93,106,070 to be repaid to 
the federal government. 

Since PWA was created in 1933, Pennsylvania has received 
allotments for 446 non-federal educational building projects. 
The estimated cost of these projects in Pennsylvania totals 
$100,476,463. Outright grants from the federal government 
total $40,357,479 and loans have been made in the amount of 
$686,350. The balance of the funds have been contributed by 
the local school districts. 

Two other states of the union exceed Pennsylvania in non- 
federal educational building projects. These are California 
with 457 projects at an estimated cost of $103,376,288, and 
oy York with 354 projects at an estimated cost of $153,483, 
339. 
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Dr. Noonan Elected President of 
STC, East Stroudsburg 


The Board of Trustees of the 
State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg, has elected Joseph F. Noonan, 
president, and his election has been 
approved by Governor Arthur H. 
James. 


In 1909, Dr. Noonan began his 
career as principal of the Branch- 
dale High School. The following 
year, he became supervising principal 
of the Penn Township public schools 
at Duncannon. Then came three 
years at Rahway, New Jersey, where 
he was a member of the high school 

JosepH F. Noonan faculty. In 1914, he was elected 
superintendent of schools at Mahanoy Township in which 
capacity he served more than twenty years. In 1935, he added 
to his duties the superintendency of the Mahanoy City public 
schools. Two years later he accepted the presidency of the 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, where his constructive 
work attracted widespread attention. 

Dr. Noonan also served at various times on the faculties 
of Muhlenberg College, Pennsylvania State College, and New 
York University. In 1928, he was elected president of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 

Dr. Noonan is a graduate of the State Teachers College, 
Millersville, with the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Peda- 
gogy; of Muhlenberg College, with the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy; and of New York University, with the degrees 
of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. He is well 
known as a public lecturer and has written extensively for 
leading educational periodicals. 





Southeastern Convention District 


MEETING of the Southeastern Convention District of 

the Pennsylvania State Education Association will this 
year, as usual, be held in connection with the Schoolmen’s 
Week at the University cf Pennsylvania. The dates set by 
the Schoolmen’s Week Committee and the Committee of the 
Southeastern Convention District cooperating in the formu- 
lation of the program are March 6, 7 and 8. A very interesting 
program is in the process of arrangement. In addition to the 
many sections organized for the purpose of satisfying the in- 
terests and needs of all teachers irrespective of the depart- 
ment in which they serve, many worth-while addresses have 
been scheduled and numerous authorities on education have 
been engaged. Among those who will appear on the School- 
men’s Week program are: 

Charles H. Judd, National Youth Administration, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Payson Smith, Harvard University 

A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Harrisburg 
H. Gordon Hulfish, Ohio State University 
Delgado Carvalho, University of Brazil 
The programs which will be held Wednesday afternoon 

at four o’clock and Thursday evening at eight o’clock will 
be of particular interest xo the members of the Southeastern 
Convention District. The program at four o’clock on Wednes- 
day will consist of an address by our Superintendent of the 
Department of Public Instruction Francis B. Haas. Teachers 
will have an additional interest in Dr. Haas’ remarks because 
of the fact that he in the past has identified himself very 
closely with the activities of or professional organization. 
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It will be remembered that Dr. Haas served as the president of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association for two con- 
secutive terms. 

On Thursday evening Charles Judd, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and now associated with the National 
Youth Administration in Washington, will speak on “The 
Problems of Youth.” Following Dr. Judd’s address A. J. 
Stoddard, superintendent of schools of Philadelphia, will ad- 
dress the group on “The Responsibility of a Professional Or- 
ganization in a Democracy.” Teachers will have an oppor- 
tunity at the meeting Thursday evening to hear an address of 
greeting from the newly-elected president of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, Laura Braun of Pittsburgh. Ar- 
rangements are now being made for a broadcast of the pro- 
gram Thursday evening, March 7. 

Teachers from this area of Pennsylvania and adjacent areas 
in Delaware and New Jersey have for the past quarter century 
enjoyed and have been stimulated by the professional programs 
that have been held in connection with the Schoolmen’s Week 
and the Southeastern Convention District of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. The program this year has the 
promise of continuing that professional stimulation which the 
past years of activity have established. 

—J. Layton Moore, President, 
Southeastern Convention District, PSEA. 


Educational Foundation Releases Money 
T HE General Education Board has granted funds affecting 


some of the country’s most notable projects. Approxi- 
mately three quarters of a million dollars was released to the 
American Council on Education and its subsidiaries and 
affiliated organizations for use in from one to four years. 

For its central organization, the Council received a two- 
year grant of $95,000 beginning July 1, 1940, when its six- 
year grant from the same source of $350,000 will have elapsed. 

Among other grants announced was $240,000 to the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, of which $150,000 is to extend the life 
of the Commission for a year from July 1, 1940, for imple- 
mentation of its findings in the past four years, and the balance 
for a 2¥%-year period of study of rural youth problems and 
demonstration of procedures, to begin January 1, 1940. A 
smaller, but interesting, grant was that of $12,500 to the 
Committee of School Plant Research of the American Council, 
for study of school building and equipment problems, par- 
ticularly in the South. 

The sum of $25,000 was granted to the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges for the first year of a hoped-for 
project of four years, to explore junior college curriculums and 
related subjects. 





Student Council Association 


siete councillors from 38 Philadelphia suburban 
high schools gathered at 4 p. m. on December 4 at the 
Senior High School, Upper Darby, for the seventh annual 
convention of the Philadelphia Suburban High School Student 
Council Association. The general theme for the discussions 
was, “Improving Student Opportunities in School Activities.” 
Tom Church of Upper Darby presided at the general session 
meeting; George C. Galphin of Drexel Institute of Technology 
was chairman of a panel discussion from 5:20-6:15 p. m. 
Approximately 350 people attended the convention which 
is the big meeting of four for the current school year. One 
meeting of the Association was held at Haverford Town- 
ship High School in October. The next meeting will be held 


- at Swarthmore on February 7 when questions concerned with 


pupil financing of school activities and expenses will be dis- 
cussed. The last meeting of the year will be held at Jenkintown 
High School in April. 























Penn Township High 
School Band, Alle- 
gheny County. Fred 
E. Haines, Supervis- 
ing Principal of 
Schools. 





Elk County High School Orchestra and 
Chorus which presented concerts at Wilcox, 
Johnsonburg, St. Marys, Brockport, and Ridg- 
way. 


All-Cambria County Band which gave a con- 
cert in Ebensburg-Cambria High School on 
May 27, 1939. 


The Munhall High School Band in new uni- 
forms purchased the past summer. 

The band consists of sixty-two pupils, in- 
cluding a drum major, a_ lieutenant, four 
majorettes, four color guards, two bell-lyrists, 
and two mascot drum majors. It is directed 
by Kenneth V. Todd, instructor of music in 
the high school. 
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PERSONAL GROWTH LEAFLETS 






— comprehensi ve — compact — readable — attractive 


Each month many thousand personaL Stuart Chase, Justice Brandeis, John attractive India paper. The low price of 
GROWTH LEAFLETS are distributed thru- Dewey. PERSONAL GROWTH LEAFLETs are _ this unusual service depends on mass dis- 


_ out America and in foreign countries. published by the National Education As- tribution. Bring this service to the atten- 


Authors include: Franklin, Washing- — sociation under the Hugh Birch-Horace tion of others. Ask for order blanks for 
ton, Lincoln, Horace Mann, Emerson, Mann Fund. Size 3x5 inches, printed on distribution to friends and students. 


Please send me at one cent each 


[1] Your Life in the Making: «2.00 cicccce cscs. 
[2] Your Mind in the Making................ 
[3] Your Health in the Making.............. 
[4] Your Home in the Making............... 
[6] Your Citizenship in the Making........... 
[7] Your Personality in the Making........... 
[9] The Planning of Your Life................ 
[11] Future Teachers of America.............. 
[12] Shall | Become a Teacher?............... 
[13] Community Forces and the School......... 
[14] The Challenge of a United Profession....... 
[15] The First State Normal School in America... 
[16] The American Plan of Education.......... 
[17] Education for Democracy.............005: 
[18] Education in a Living Universe............ 
[19] John Dewey's Pedagogic Creed........... 
90} The: Growing Tedenet. ««0:5<cc0s cccccccece 
[21] A Golden Treasury of Beauty and Wisdom. . 
[22] A Golden Treasury from the Bible......... 
[23] A Golden Treasury on the Art of Living.... 
[25] Selections from George Washington........ 
[26] Selections from Ralph Waldo Emerson...... 
[27] Selections from Abraham Lincoln.......... 
[28] Selections from Horace Mann............. 
[31] Shall | Go to College?.................-- 
[41] Learning To Be a Leader................. 
[42] Franklin’s Plan of Selfimprovement......... 
[43] Franklin's Personal Growth Recordbook..... 
[44] The Tyranny of Bad Habits............... 
[45] A Parliamentary Primer.................- 
(51). The Stoty Of Cie NEA. . ..0cccicecce vegas 
[52] NEA Platform and Resolutions............ 
[53] Individual Guidance thru the Schools....... 
[55] Projects for Local Associations............ 
[56] Federal Aid for Education...............- 
[57] Better Salaries for Better Schools........... 
[59] The Story of American Education Week.... 
[60] Our Faith in Education. ........cesceecees 
[61] Horace Mann's Letter to Young Americans. . 
[62] The Code of the Good American.......... 
[65] Allied Youth: A School Club............. 
[73] Teaching Materials for Rural Schools....... 
[75] Supervised Correspondence Study.......... 
[91] Seven Adventures in Pioneering........... 
(FE) Tile AinGtleanitiNs 6 onc ccs ccewcvccecencss 
[98] Parks and American Culture.............. 
[99] Student Selfgovernment................-- 
[101] Have You Had Your Vitamins?........... 
[102] Our Common Diseases............2200005 
[103] Shall | Become a Smoker?..............4.. 
[110] Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School 
[121] How To Become an Expert Typist.......... 
[156] The Government Takes a Census........... 
[161] Suggestions for FTA Organizers........... 
[162] Programs for FTA Clubs and Chapters....... 
[165] What It Means To Be a Future Teacher...... 
[171] Education for the American Way of Life.... 
[172] Crucial Issues in American Education....... 
[173] The Economy of Abundance.............. 
[176] Social Imagination in Education........... 
Matching envelops for use in distributing leaflets... 


Total 


Number 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT PERSONAL GROWTH 
LEAFLETS 


How You Can Use Them 
Order in quantity and keep a supply always on hand. 
Just the thing 
[1] For simple, inexpensive gifts to students 
[2] For gifts to teachers and principals 
[3] For use with Future Teachers of America 
[4] To send to school patrons and citizens 
[5] For gifts in Sunday school or church 
[6] For class study and discussion 
[7] For personal work in guidance 
[8] As a coat pocket or automobile library 
[9] To enclose in correspondence 


HOW TO ORDER 


PERSONAL GROWTH LEAFLETS sell for 1¢ per copy in any quantity 
or combination. Envelops are also 1¢ each in any quantity. No 
orders accepted for less than 25¢. Cash must accompany orders for 
$1 or less. 

To take advantage of get-acquainted Special Offer Number One, 
fill out and return the blank below or write a letter asking for this 
Special Offer. 

To order an assortment of your own selection, fill in the number 
of Leaflets wanted opposite each title in the lefthand column of 
this page, fill in the blank below, and send the entire page with 
your remittance. 


FILL IN THE BLANK BELOW 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

i201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

(] SPECIAL OFFER NUMBER ONE—Please send me get- 
acquainted special assortment of 100 or more Personal Growth 
Leaflets, including one or more copies of each title now available, 
for which I enclose a $1 bill. 


(] REGULAR ORDER—Please send me a total of Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflets and envelops as indicated in the 
lefthand column of this page, for which I enclose $ 


Signed 
Position 
Street 


City 
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Hazleton City Superintendent 





The board of education of Hazle- 
ton selected Thomas L. Hinkle as 
superintendent of schools to succeed 
the late A. D. Thomas. Mr. Hinkle 
has held numerous positions in the 
school system of Hazleton since 
1927. 

Superintendent Hinkle attended 
the elementary schools of Hazle 
Township from 1908-13 and gradu- 
ated from its high school in 1917. 
He graduated from the State Normal 
School, Bloomsburg, in 1922 where 
he specialized in junior high school 
work. He received the Ph.B. degree 
at Muhlenberg College. in 1933 and the M.S. in Ed. at Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg, in 1938. He has also studied at 
Pennsylvania State College, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
University of Pennsylvania, and New York University. 

Mr. Hinkle served as elementary teaching principal in 
Hazle Township schools from 1922 to 1927. He then went 
to Hazleton as an elementary principal, in which capacity 
he served in several schools. From 1937 until his election to 
the superintendency he was elementary supervisor and prin- 
cipal in charge of grades in Vine Street and D. A. Harman 
Junior High School in addition to complete administrative 
and supervisory charge of Grant Street School. 








Tuomas L. HINKLE 


National Poppy Poster Contest—194.0 


ITH trenches again dug in the poppy-studded fields of 

France, American school pupils are commemorating 
the young American lives sacrificed there twenty-two years 
ago in posters being drawn for the American Legion Auxili- 
ary’s annual poppy poster contest. The posters present the 
spirit and purpose of the Auxiliary’s memorial poppies, which 
are made by disabled veterans in government hospitals and are 
worn on poppy day each May to honor the World War dead 
and aid the war’s living victims. 

Contests are sponsored by local Auxiliary Units in the 
schools of their communities. The posters are displayed locally 
in advance of Poppy Day, and the local winners are set to 
compete in state contests at the annual state conventions of 
the Auxiliary. State winners are sent to the national conven- 
tion, where their display attracts wide attention and where 
the national winners are selected. 

The contest is conducted in three classes: first, pupils in the 
4th, 5th and 6th grades; second, pupils in the 7th, 8th, and 
gth grades, and third, pupils in the roth, r1th, and rath grades. 
The rules of the contest may be obtained by writing to Na- 
tional Headquarters, American Legion Auxiliary, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. May 1o is the closing date of the Unit contests. 


TEACHING Should Pay Enough— 
i’ O attract young ‘persons of the highest personal and pro- 


fessional qualifications. 

To hold in teaching those who, beginning with first-class 
qualities, continue to improve themselves through experience, 
travel, and further study. 

To permit those who remain in teaching to live with the 
material and the cultural surroundings commensurate with 
their responsibilities to youth and to the state. 

To provide savings whereby those incapacitated by age or 
disability may retire in decency, making way for a new gen- 
eration of teachers—Alice Gay Judd in School Directory of 
Pike County. 


February, 1940 


Vocational Educators Meet 


HE American Vocational Association and the National 

Association of State Directors of Vocational Education 
held their annual meeting in Grand Rapids, Mich., December 
6-9. For the first time, the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers met in joint session with these organizations 
to discuss problems common in administration of occupational 
training. 

Speakers at the sessions of the American Vocational: Asso- 
ciation included Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, whose topic was “Democracy’s Obligation to Youth;” 
J. W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education; 
and L. J. Taber, Master of the National Grange. Business 
education, industrial arts, home economics, vocational guid- 
ance, rehabilitation were among the scheduled topics on the 
program. Attendance at the joint meetings approximated 
2,000. 

Executive Secretary L. H. Dennis reported on the meeting 
as follows: “While all our conventions have brought interested 
representatives of many groups, the 1939 meeting gave evi- 
dence of a significant increase in cooperative efforts to work out 
the problems of occupational adjustment services. The War 
Department, the Labor Department, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, aviation officials, the State Chief School Officers, 
employers, labor and farm leaders, all took part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

“Characteristic of the spirit of the convention was a res- 
olution to appoint a committee to cooperate with Federal 
Security Agency Director Paul V. McNutt in drawing up a 
comprehensive youth program. An interesting note stressed 
by War Department officials was the present need for skilled 
workers in essential industries, which would become acute 
in the event of international complications.” 





National Youth Conference 


66 USINESS and labor just can’t sweep our four million 

unemployed young people into the ocean,” declared 
Aubrey Williams, administrator, National Youth Adminis- 
tration, in opening the discussion at a conference held in 
Washington, D. C., December 13 and 14. 

“These young people must be given a place in the going 
concern, though not, of course, at the expense of older workers. 
This conference is going to attempt to determine some ways 
in which this end can be achieved. Perhaps it’s too great 
a task. There’s one thing of which I’m sure and that is 
that, in solving this problem, industry and labor and govern- 
ment and the schools must all work together.” 

After two days of discussion, the conference, called by 
Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt, adopted a program 
for increasing the public employment of persons between the 
ages of 16 and 25, and named a committee to determine “the 
amount which can properly be recommended for the enlarge- 
ment of the program of the National Youth Administration.” 

The committee is headed by Henry I. Harriman of Boston, 
former president of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, and 
includes H. M. Taliaferro, Grand Rapids, Michigan, president 
of the American Seating Company; Charles W. Taussig of 
New York, president of the American Molasses Company and 
chairman of the Youth Administration’s national advisory 
committee; Edwin A. Lee of Teachers College of Columbia 
University, New York; Matthew Woll of New York, vice- 
president of the American Federation of Labor; and Ralph 
Hetzel of Washington, D. C., director of unemployment for 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. The committee 


_was authorized to add to its membership. Ben. G. Graham, 


superintendent of schools of Pittsburgh, participated in the 
conference. 
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Help your pupils 


‘Dental Quiz” 


Thousands of grade school. children can already answer these 4 questions 
on modern dental health. Help your pupils score 100—and you'll be helping 
them toward a future of HEALTHY GUMS and SOUND TEETH. 









seta, 


Are sound, white teeth entirely a 
matter of inheritance? 


ANSWER: Inheritance helps—so does diet. But oral 
hygiene is most important. That’s why so many 
schools teach care of gums as well as teeth. For 
gums, denied chewing by today’s soft foods, often 
become tender. To help provide needed stimula- 
tion, many dentists advise regular gum massage. 





Why are classroom drills in oral hygiene 
so important? 





ANSWER: Simple classroom drills quickly demonstrate to 
children the effective technique of gum massage. The in- 
dex finger is placed on the outside of the jaw to represent 
the tooth brush and rotated from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth. During this simple drill, teachers ex- 
plain how such massage quickens circulation in the gum 
tissues, helps rouse lazy gums to healthy firmness. 


Do children face a brighter dental future than their parents? 


ANSWER: Thanks to the splendid instruction of their teachers, thousands 
of children are far more alert than their parents to the importance of 
gum massage to healthy smiles. Fortunately, more and more children are 
relaying this sensible dental health routine from classroom to home. 
Parents, too, are learning this modern way to a healthy smile! 











Send for Free Classroom Helps 


An attractive colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth 
Ache?;’ 8-point hygiene check-up records and a complete out- 
line for a schqol-wide “Good Teeth” contest are all available. 
Write us, giving name of school, principal or superintendent, 
and grade. Address Bristol-Myers Company, Educational Dept., 





636 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Why do so many dentists suggest massage with 
lpana for healthier gums and sounder teeth? 


ANSWER: Ipana is designed not only to clean teeth but, 
with massage, to aid gums as well. Massaging the gums 
with Ipana quickens circulation in the gum tissues—awak- 
ens lazy gums—helps to make them firmer, stronger. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York + Established 1887 
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Classroom Teachers Round Table 
to be Addressed by Miss Braun 


AURA M. BRAUN, third woman president in the 

history of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
will speak at the first large dinner meeting of the Classroom 
Teachers’ Round Table of Allegheny County, affiliate of 
PSEA. 

The dinner, 75 cents a plate, will be held in McCann’s Din- 
ing Room, downtown Pittsburgh, on Thursday, February 8th, 
at 6:30 p. m. Miss Braun, speaking on “Vitalizing the Local 
PSEA Branches” has chosen a subject of deep concern and 
interest to every public school teacher in the county. 

Other prominent educators invited to discuss county teacher 
problems in an open forum following the dinner include 
Helen E. Wilson, president of the Pittsburgh Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation; Charles F. Young, president of Western Convention 
District of PSEA, and John Campbell, president of Allegheny 
County local branch of PSEA. Victor M. Doak, president of 
the Round Table will act as chairman of the meeting. 

Every Allegheny County teacher or administrator is cordi- 
ally invited to attend this meeting, but, because of the attrac- 
tive program and its educational interest, reservations should 
be made early. For reservation, teachers should mail a card 
to Annette H. Carpenter, 114 Library Place, Duquesne, Pa., 
or call Duquesne 5476 or Fieldbrook 5049R. 

The purpose of the Classroom Teachers Round Table of 
Allegheny County is to reach an understanding of and to at- 
tempt to solve many local professional problems, to motivate 
local professional interest, and to abet educational progress 
in the county. The organization aims to stimulate individual 
teacher interest in the State association and to consolidate that 
awakened interest into an intelligent and progressive attitude 
toward association betterment. Teachers who attend the 
dinner are urged to prepare questions about their local prob- 
lems for submission to the open forum. 








NEW SOCIAL STUDIES BOOKS 


for Junior and Senior High Schools 
‘ 


THE BUILDING OF OUR NATION; Gr. 7 & 8 
An easier book, with emphasis on cultural, economic: 
and social history. 


BUILDING OUR LIFE TOGETHER; Grade 9 
Emphasis on human relationships, civic responsibility, 
and economic efficiency. 


GETTING A LIVING; Gr. 11 or 12 


An easier book, with emphasis on consumer economics. 





Special Announcement to users of The 
Alice and Jerry Books: 


The fourth reader will be ready March 1. Books for 
grades five and six will follow soon. Have you seen 
Through The Green Gate, readiness reader for grade 
three? 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
131 E. 23d Street New York, N. Y. 
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Travel Information Service 


ip PENNSYLVANIA ScHooL JourNAL has completed ar- 
rangements to have Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service, Inc., 
prepare a_series of articles on travel in North and South 
America. They will also answer questions on travel. 

Ask Mr. Foster was founded in 1888 by the “Dean of 
American Travel,’ Ward G. Foster, now Chairman of the 
Board. The original intention to provide a free public serv- 
ice giving information about travel, and products and serv- 
ices associated with traveling, has been maintained for fifty- 
two years. 

The seventy-five Information Offices located in the United 
States and Canada are in charge of women who have a thor- 
ough knowledge of every product and service recommended. 
Travelers know that before Ask Mr. Foster advises a thor- 
ough investigation has been made. 

With the advice and counsel of this outstanding travel 
authority, we believe that JourNaL readers may have as much 
fun planning their trips as they do in making them. If you 
have questions about the plans for your 1940 vacation, Ask 
Mr. Foster services are available to you through our Travel 
Query Column. 


Travel Query Column 


HE information given here has been secured from the 

Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service through whose coopera- 
tion we are able to provide this service for our readers. Your 
queries are invited. The answers of unusual interest will be 
published in this column, the remainder will be answered by 
mail. A stamped, addressed envelope must be sent with your 
inquiry, to Travel Query, State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 
N. Michigan, Chicago, IIl. 
D. K., New Orleans, La. Has the war in Europe brought 
about any restrictions on travel to and in Canada? 

No. Travel in Canada is “as usual.” There are no pass- 
port or visa restrictions and the habitual Canadian courtesy 
and efficiency are in evidence at all points of entry. 

Mrs. P. T., Santa Barbara, Cal. 1s there good skiing in Yose- 
mite National Park, and are there any hotels open in winter? 

Yes, facilities for skiing and other winter sports are excel- 
lent. There is a Ski School, large outdoor Ice Rink, %4-mile 
Toboggan Slide and facilities for skijoring, sleighing and dog 
sledding. There is a splendid hotel with rates from $10 a 
day, including meals, and a colony of comfortable .redwood 
cabins where you can stay for $2 a day (and up)—European 
plan. 

Miss C. D., Boston, Mass. Is there a regular steamer service 
this winter from Miami to Nassau? 

Yes, from Miami at 6:00 p.m. every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday until April 4th; then every Monday and Friday 
until April 29th. The one-way fare is $10.15 and round-trip, 
$18.28. 

Miss A. K., Boise, Idaho. Is there any organized winter sports 
program at Rainier National Park? 

Yes, Paradise Valley in Rainier National Park offers some 
of the finest skiing to be found anywhere in the United States. 
Skiing is possible from December to June. Excellent accom- 
modation is provided at Paradise Lodge at $3 a night (with- 
out meals). Cafeteria meal service is available at moderate 
charges. 

Mrs. R. N., Chicago, Ill. 1 am planning a trip to Florida, and 
want to visit the sponge industry center, can you tell me 
where it is? 

Tarpon Springs, about 35 miles north of Tampa, on the 
West Coast, is the largest sponge market in the world. The 
fishermen are Greeks and their colony is one of the most un- 
spoilt sections of Florida. Their boats are painted a vivid 
orange, blue or white. 
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Mr. N. J]. O., Fort Worth, Texas. 1 am expecting to go to 
Australia via Hawaii in the summer vacation. Can you tell 
ed ar- me (1) whether I can stop over in Honolulu and (2) whether 
» Inc, there are any active volcanoes in Hawaii? 
South (1) Yes, you can arrange with the steamship line to stop over 
between sailings without extra charge. (2) Yes, there is one 
an of active volcano on the island of Hawaii, reached by steamer 
of the from Oahu Island, where Honolulu is situated. This is Mauna 
; Serv- Loa, 13,675 ft. high, whose last violent eruption was in 1933. 
sery- For some months Mauna Loa has been showing signs of an- 
fifty- other large eruption. 
Miss F. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. Can you suggest a good place 
Inited to see “uncommercialized” Indian pueblo life? 
thor- San Ildefonso, a half-day trip from Santa Fe, is a pueblo 
nded. where Tewa Indians are still living the same kind of life their 
thor- forefathers lived hundreds of years ago. One can see adobe 
houses, mud ovens shaped like beehives and watch the famous 
travel Tewa black pottery being made. 
much 
f you 
_ Ask OUR TASK 
"ravel : : 
I wove one time a lovely piece 
With shimmering silken thread; 
The pattern was so intricate, 
My heart was filled with dread 
Lest I should skip one tiny string, 
ae = 0 . oe or nil me | , 
rene poiling the plan prepared for it 
Vou And mar its beauty rare. | about School Seating 
ill be 
ie More precious far than any cloth | : h 
ih Of woven silk or gold awaits you at t e 
, 307 = -_ — - ber —~ in trust, ‘ 
o lead and teach and mold. 
ught May we with earnest, Godly care A.A.S.A. Convention 
Weave in the.good and pure, 
pass- Help build the pattern meant for them Pe, : ’ 
om With things that will endure. Sensational new achievements in classroom and au- 
—Sicne J. Hanson ditorium seating will be shown in the American 
ose = Seating Company exhibit at the 1940 A. A. S. A. 
ae What They Say About Education Convention in St. Louis. 
mile ERE are a few significant or unusual phrases about edu- Last year at our exhibit you saw why American 
dog cation from recent addresses and articles: ; : 
10 a Director Aubrey Williams of the National Youth Admin- Seating Company products are superior. You saw 
yood istration: — have a psa up their oe to = some of the testing to which materials, designs and 
an griping about paying the bi or education. o my mind, : : : . 4 
4 it’s ma of tha i Sonera society can make. It is a anor are subjected in order to insure their 
rvice choice between democracy or gangsterism such as Fascism Superiority. 
or Nazism.” lat mM ‘kinel q £ 
sday Director Clyde M. Hill of Yale University Graduate School's ee - SOS SEERA G Ty HOW POUGUEES 
iday Department of Education: “Women school teachers are too our research, engineering, testing and modern de- 
trip, ‘schoolteacherish’ and need more glamour. They should study signing .. . mew use values . . . new principles of con- 
more the fine art of feminine witchery. No, I don’t mean - ; , 
ports witchery exactly. Let’s say the fine art of feminine fascina- struction . . . modern streamlined beauty . . . achieve- 
tion.” ments of vital importanceto every school. 
ome Specialist in Rural Education Problems Walter H. Gaumnitz a | 
ates. of the U. S. Office of Education: “I feel that the original pur- : ; 
om- pose of the Land Grant College Acts, that of providing educa- We'll be looking for you. 
ith- tional opportunities to farmers and mechanics, i.e.,—the 
rate common people as a whole—is not yet being fulfilled as well as 
it could be. A careful reading of the law seems to me to Comp 
and suggest clearly that this institution was created for the unique ANY 
me purpose of training the people in and for the practical func- GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
tions of daily living on the farms.” America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating « Manufacturers of 
the Dr. Ruth Alexander of Northwestern University: “Tt takes School, Theatre,Church, Auditorium,Stadium and Transportation seating 
The hardships to develop character. Today we do everything we Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
un- can to make life pleasant and easy for our children. They 
vid don’t have to walk to school. We wrap them in cellophane, oi Wena AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY : 
put them on buses, and they are delivered to the schoolroom.” shia haa No SNELLENBURG wr 
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Democracy READERS. ScHooL FRIENDs. Lois 
G. Nemec. Primer, 84 pp., $0.72. Let's 
Take Turns. Lois G. Nemec. 1st reader, 
120 pp., $0.72. Enyoyinc Our Lanp. May- 
bell G. Bush. 2nd reader, 182 pp., $0.84. 
Your Lanp anp Mine. Helen M. Brindl. 
3rd reader, 246 pp., $0.92. Towarp FREE- 
pom. Ruth Mills Robinson. 4th reader, 
278 pp., $0.96. PIONEERING IN DEMocRAcy. 
Edna Morgan. 5th reader, 336 pp., $1. 
THe Way or Democracy. Allen Y. King 
and Ida Dennis. 6th reader, 400 pp., $1.20. 
Prudence Cutright and W. W. Charters, 
Editors. Illus. Macmillan 

By stories, essays, articles, illustrations, and 
activities these books aim to bring home to 
every pupil in America the essential characteris- 
tics of American democracy as set forth in the 

Declaration of Independence, the Constitution 

of the United States, including the Bill of Rights, 

and in the literature of democracy. The material 
provides pupils with information that will pre- 
vent their becoming easy victims of minority 
groups which assail our democratic institutions 
and which exalt the virtues which are claimed 
for opposing forms of government. There is 
definite correlation with the various courses in 

the social studies. Each book is illustrated by a 

different artist, and the pictures not only help 

to make the thought clear, but stir the emotions 
to action. For the junior grades there is “Our 

Democracy,” which sells for $1.32. 


Mrs. Ropert E. Lee. Rose M. E. MacDonald. 
336 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.60 

A biography of a charming woman which 
retells the dramatic story of the period of the 
War between the States. The book gives a 
picture of life in a Virginia mansion with a 
portrayal of the effects of war upon Southern 
society. The author, a supervisor of rural schools 
of Clarke County, Virginia, bases her book for 
the most part on material never before pub- 
lished. The author's mother was a_ personal 
friend of the Lees and from her Miss MacDonald 
learned much of the atmosphere of the Lee 
home in Lexington. The story is full of per- 
sonal letters. For grade seven and up. 


Lozscows. Ivor Griffith, dean of pharmacy, 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, and editor, American Journal of 
Pharmacy. 548 pp. International Printing 
Company, Philadelphia. $3. 

Lobscows, as stated by the author, is a Welsh 
dish—a compromise between soup and stew but 
better than both. It is the cook’s delight, he 
says, because it is so accommodating, et cetera 
being its principal ingredient. The book is well 
named. It is a rare mixture of historical facts 
in the field of science interwoven with the 
philosophy of the author and generously mixed 
with sidelights portraying to the reader some- 
thing of the personality of the author. The book 
appeals to one as the product of a writer whose 
vocation was his avocation, who sensed constant- 
ly in the laboratory that the elements with which 
he worked were as much a part of life as the 
worker himself. It should appeal to inquiring 
minds in the field of science. 


Gettinc A Livinc. The Foundations of Eco- 
nomic Society. Harley L. Lutz, Edmund 
W. Foote, and Benjamin F. Stanton. 687 

pp. Illus. Row, Peterson. $1.80 
This 11th and 12th grade text in economics 
has been written to educate the next generation 
ot American citizens so that they will actually 
know and appreciate a few simple economic 
laws. It is concerned primarily with the third 
major aspect of present-day education reported 


by the Educational Policies Commission which 
points out the importance of the education of the 
individual as a producer, a consumer, and an 
investor in providing the material basis for 
comfort, safety, and even life itself. The pub- 
lishers say that because those who are beginning 
the study of economics have ordinarily had more 
first-hand contact with consuming than with 
producing, the first unit in the book is devoted 
to the Consumption of Wealth. Succeeding 
units deal with the Production of Wealth, the 

Exchange of Wealth, Value and Price, the Role 

of Government, and Attempts at Economic Con- 

trol. Each unit has lists of books and films, re- 
view questions, summaries. The illustrations of 

pictures and interesting diagrams make vivid 

the facts presented. 

Mary OF THE ANTHRACITE. Charles E. Rouda- 
bush, Superintendent, Minersville Schools. 
239 pp. Fortuny’s, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 
$2.50 

A story of the Pennsylvania coal region writ- 
ten by one who has spent the major part of 
his life as a superintendent of schools in the 
coal regions. Dr. Roudabush’s associates and 
friends will be particularly interested in his 
presentation of the political and industrial in- 
fluence upon education and the teaching profes- 
sion, the outcome of which has been the develop- 
ment of a Philosophy of Life, that is distinctly 
regional. Those individuals who are now living 
or who have lived in the coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania will recognize that this book contains 
more truth than fiction. 


Business Epucation—Basic PRINCIPLES AND 
Trenps. Herbert A. Tonne, New York 
University. 344 pp. Gregg. $2 


This book was written to present an under- 
standing of the fundamental aspects of business 
education. The first part deals with the place 
of business education in the secondary school in 
terms of its objectives. The second portion is 
devoted to a consideration of specific training 
for business occupations in the secondary school 
and other types of schools giving work in busi- 
ness education. Sympathetic treatment is given 
to the development of business education for 
the consumer, distributive education, general 
and specialized office practice, the shift upward 
of vocational training and other progressive at- 
tempts at improving the work of business edu- 
cation. The book may be used for a one- 
semester course by giving briefer consideration 
to these topics deemed less important, or may 
be used as the basis for a two-semester course 
by more extensive use of the review questions 
and problems presented for discussion. 
TWENTY SHORTCUTS TO SHORTHAND SPEED. Clyde 

I. Blanchard. 100 pp. Gregg. $1 

An informal methods book on_ shorthand 
teaching. Each of twenty fundamental short- 
hand teaching principles is discussed in an in- 
formal, detailed, and practical manner. The 
teaching procedures covered are those that occur 
and reoccur to the average teacher many times 
in a year of shorthand teaching. Beginning 
teachers and experienced teachers alike should 
find possibilities for professional improvement 
in this volume by an experienced shorthand 
teacher. 

TeacH Your Fincers To Sperzi. Bitha Craig 
and Louis A. Leslie. 125 pp. Gregg. $0.52 

A new method of teaching spelling by means 
of the typewriter, based on the fact that when 
the fingers of the typist are taught to spell they 
have a more tenacious memory than the mind. 
The exercises call for the student, first, to type 
a selected list of spelling words, and then to 
tvpe a meaningful paragraph in which these 


words are used. While the major result is im- 
proved spelling ability, the student’s typing speed 
and accuracy are improved as a by-product. The 
book is spiral-bound permitting it to stand up 
on the desk like an opened typing book. 


Prays or AMeERIcA’s GRowTH. Samuel S. UIl- 
man. 227 pp. Dodd, Mead. $2 

Sixteen plays about great Americans, from 
the days of the early settlers through the Revol- 
ution and as far as the close of the War between 
the States. ‘The author says he had two goals 
in writing these plays: one, the assembling of 
a collection of live, interesting, historical plays 
of the great persons and events in American 
history; two, the teaching of history through 
the medium of the drama. Each play is divided 
into two parts (although these may run to- 
gether when desired) and is introduced by a 
-rief preface which may be used as a curtain 
raiser or prologue. The properties, costumes. 
and the dialogue are simple and the plays may 
be used by amateur groups from ten or twelve 
years up. Among the famous historical char- 
acters included are George Washington, Samuel 
Adams, John Hancock, Daniel Boone, James 
Madison, Daniel Webster, Benjamin Franklin, 
Abraham Lincoln, Stephen A. Douglas, Robert 
E. Lee, and others. 


EXPLORATIONS IN FRENCH LITERATURE. Edited 
by Agnes McMahon, Haverford Twp. H. 
S., Franklin B. Krauss, Pennsylvania State 
College, and J. Frank Carter, superintend- 
ent, Haverford Twp. Schools. 538 pp. 
Illus. Thomas Nelson and Sons 
An anthology of attractive reading material 
which includes a brief review of French gram- 
mar and syntax intimately correlated with the 
text and exercises based upon the reading mate- 
rial. The content portrays the essential and 
characteristic features of French social life, of 
French mental attitudes, and of French history, 
geography, and customs. Included are Le Tour 
de la France par Deux Enfants, Le Voyage de 
Monsieur Perrichon, La Mare du Diable, La 
Parure, poems, songs, proverbs. 


War SupPpLEMENT to Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia. 102 pp. Illus. F. E. Compton 
& Co., Chicago. $1.50. 

An alphabetical reference book of the Euro- 
pean War, persons, places, and events; armies, 
navies, air forces, and economic resources: 
weapons, tactics and strategy. Illustrated with 
photographs, drawings, and special maps. Com- 
pletely indexed. While this supplement has been 
prepared especially as a service to Compton sub- 
scribers; single copies may be purchased direct 
from the company. 


CoLLEGE GENERAL MATHEMATICS FOR PrRosPECc- 
TIVE SECONDARY ScHooL TEACHERS. Lee 
E. Boyer, STC, Millersville. 106 pp. 
Pennsylvania State College Study in Edu- 
cation No. 17. Paper bound. $1 
A doctor’s dissertation at Perinsylvania State 
College which develops a program for a one- 
year course in general mathematics for teachers 
colleges. The thesis reviews previous researches 
on the mathematics needed in life, contains re- 
ports and recommendations on mathematical 
needs in various fields, analyzes the content of 
ror articles on mathematical themes to ascertain 
what mathematics is needed for understanding 
them, analyzes twelve recent textbooks related 
to general mathematics to determine their space 
allotment, gives evaluation of 25 possible topics 
by 187 teachers, evaluates 25 topics by 374 eXx- 
perts in 16 different fields, and lists specific 
goals and subject-matter topics for a course for 
secondary school teachers. 
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Books Received 


Garrard Press, Champaign, Ill.: 
MANvAL For REMEDIAL READING. Edward W. 
Dolch. $2. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass.: 
Primary Reapinc Test. Grade One—Form 
A. Albert G. Reilley. 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 


TEACHER’s MANUAL to accompany HicH 
ScHooL JourNALISM (Reviewed p. 320, 
May PSJ) Harold Spears and C. H. 


Lawshe, Jr. $0.40 
TEACHER’S MANUAL to accompany CONSUMER 
Science. Alfred H. Hausrath, Jr. and John 
H. Harms 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C.: 
MacsetH. Edited by Bernard Groom. $0.75 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


HicH ScHoots AND Sex EpucaTion. Benjamin 
C. Gruenberg, Special Consultant to U. S. 
Public Health Service with the assistance 
of J. L. Kaukonen, U. S. Public Health 
Service. Bulletin No. 75, Revised. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
$.20 

A teacher’s manual based on a_ nationwide 
study of high school needs in the field of sex 
education. Divided into two parts (1) Planning 
and Organization (2) Sex Education in the Sub- 
jects of the Curriculum. The first part deals 
with the planning of the program, the method 
and supplementary devices, teacher selection, 
preparation, and development. The second part 
of the manual includes organized programs, in- 
tegrating sex education and the various subjects 
of the curriculum in the secondary school. 


REFERENCES PERTAINING TO StTupy. Cora 
Miner Barry, Haverhill, Massachusetts. A 
mimeographed list of references containing 
approximately 250 magazine articles, eight 
classifications of these references listed ac- 
cording to the major objective of the articles, 
and a list of 90 books. The list is prepared 
for the use of teachers, counselors, and 
supervisors and can be had, postpaid, for 
$.25. 

BANKING AND ELEMENTARY Economics for use 
by teachers of eighth and ninth grades. 
BANKING AND ELEMENTARY EcONOMICS 
FoR HicH Scuoors. Pennsylvania Bankers 
Assn., Philadelphia Nat’l. Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

EDUCATIONAL INTERPRETATION. A list of 204 
references on public relations and school 
publicity. Research Division, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Famity Dotiar. A Journal of Consumer Eco- 
nomics. January, 1940. Consumer Credit 
Institute of America, Inc., 233 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. $1.00 a year, 10 cents a copy. 

MATERIALS FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION. A 
selected bibliography. Prepared by Con- 
sumer’s Counsel Division, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, Washington, D. 
C, 

Nor on THE BrLackBoarD. Picture material 
for the development of readiness to read 
and 12 pages of first reader text. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. Free 
as long as supply lasts. 

1000 ScHoot Fires. A record of 1000 school 
fires and major school disasters reported to 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. $0.35 

ProcRAM oF ACTION FOR AMERICAN YouTH. A 
program of immediate action for youth. 
Recommendations are made with reference 
to most urgent problems of youth, health, 
employment, and education. American 
Youth Commission, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 

Pustic ScHoot ProcraM in health, physical 
education, and recreation. A brief state- 


ment of policy for school board members 
and school administrators. Society of State 
Directors of Physical and Health Education, 
315 Fourth Ave, N. Y. C. 

Twenty-FIVE Recent Booxs. For libraries in 
elementary and junior high schools. Selected 
by Carolyn Howard, librarian,- Training 
School, State Teachers College, Millersville 

Wnuy Europe Went To War. Vera Micheles 
Dean. World Affairs Pamphlet Number 7. 
The Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 40 
St, N.Y. C. $0.25 


Democracy Essay Contest 
A $1,000 cash prize will be won by 
some high school student in the 
United States for doing the best research 
and writing, from 500 to 1,000 words, 


under the subject of “The Benefits of 
Democracy.” Principals and_ teachers 


are urged to inform their students about | 


this opportunity and if this essay can be | 
scheduled as a class assignment, to make | 


such arrangement in the current semes- 
ter’s program. 

The $1,000 is the first award in the 
1939-40 National Essay Contest spon- 
sored by the Ladies Auxiliary to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S. 
Other prizes in this fifth annual com- 
petition are $500, second award; $250, 
third; $100, fourth; ten consolation 
awards of $10, and ten more of $5. The 
essays must be in the hands of the local 
or regional chairman by February 22, 


1940. 





A folder containing complete infor- | 


mation about the essay contest may be ob- 


tained from the essay contest chairman | 


of local Units of the Ladies Auxiliary, 


Veterans of Foreign Wars, or from the | 


State chairman and State officers: 


State essay contest chairman — Mks. | 
EstHer Wuirety, 1009 West Pine | 


St., Shamokin, Pa. 


State President—Mrs. Myrrtie Beyer. | 


1129 Prescott Ave., Amherst Terr, | 


McKeesport, Pa. 


State secretary—Mks. Beatrice M. Sisco, 


2601 Cleveland St., McKeesport, 
Pa. 





Graphic Arts Contest 


LANS for a city-wide annual gra- 


phic arts contest among junior and 


senior high schools were made by the 
Pittsburgh Graphic Arts 
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Education | 


Guild at a meeting held recently at the | 


Knoxville Junior High School. 


The | 


organization is composed of educators | 


interested in improving the standards 
of graphic arts education. 


Although details and rules of the con- | 


test will be announced at a later date, all 
schools are eligible to compete. Displays 
portraying the highest degree of origin- 


ality, creativeness, accuracy, and form | 


will in all probability be judged best. 
Attractive cups have been donated by 

the American Typefounders Company 

and the Whitaker Paper Company. Com- 


221 


petent judges will be selected to award 
the cups to the schools having the best 
displays. 

The committee from Pittsburgh 
schools in charge of the contest consists 
of: Stanley Schaeffer, chairman, Fifth 
Avenue High School; Charles Kavan- 
augh, Taylor-Allderdice High School; 
Rockie Laudise, Knoxville Jr. High 
School; and Victor Young, Connelley 
Vocational High School. 


Everett W. REIrTeEr, 
Corresponding Secretary. 








Life’s Not 








T. P. U. members 

who are hospitalized 
because of sickness or accident don’t have 
to worry. They get the best of hospital 
care . . . paid for by the generous T. P. U. 
Peerless Certificate which protects them 
all year ’round. 

For hospitalization, the famous Peerless 
provides 50% increase over regular bene- 
fits. Yet this all-covering, peace-of-mind 
protection costs teachers only a_ few 
pennies a day. Is it any wonder that over 
27,000 belong to T. P. U.? 

If you mail the coupon, we'll tell you 
which T. P. U. Certificate will best fit 


your needs and pocketbook. 


SPU 
Teachers Protective Union 
TPU Building 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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NOTES “NEWS 








CLEARFIELD County, with 532 mem- 
bers in PSEA, has contributed $53.10 
to the Welfare Fund. 

Witutram Lyon Pue ps, _ professor 
emeritus of Yale University, will receive 
the American Education Award of the 
Associated Exhibitors on February 27 
during the convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators in 
St. Louis. 

Mevers B. Horner, superintendent of 
schools at Washington and president of 
the Xi chapter of the Phi Delta Kappa, 
represented his chapter at the eighteenth 
national council of the fraternity in 
Chicago during the Christmas holidays. 
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Through its 
Summer Ses- 
sions for Teach- 
ers TEMPLE 
U NIVERSITY 
offers an exten- 
sive and varied 
selection ofg 


graduate and 
undergrad uate 
courses. 


The program for 1940 has 
been thoughtfully arranged 
to meet the educational 
needs of teachers and to 
provide many inviting op- 
portunities for recreation, 
Write for new, illustrated 
booklet, graphically describ- 
ing the many advantages of 
TEMPLE curriculums and 
environment. 


Address Office of the Regis- 
trar—Broad St. & Montgom- 
ery Ave., Philadelphia. 


TEMPLE 
University 


PHILADELPHIA 








PENNA. | | 








Cuar.es Losz, 82, former president of 
Central State Teachers College, has been 
reelected president of the Montoursville 
school board. Dr. Lose, who is blind, is 
a past president of the PSEA and a 
former legislator. 


WitiiaM J. Laramy, principal of the 
Oakmont Elementary School, Haverford 
Township, is Pennsylvania chairman of 
the enrolment committee of the NEA 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. 

Joun G. Kirk, director of commercial 
education, Philadelphia, has been named 
chairman of a commission on business 
education of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation. The commission 
will confer particularly on outstanding 
problems of business education in con- 
nection with the Youth Adjustment Act. 


H. Eucene Repman, until recently 
supervisor of music in California, is now 
supervisor of elementary school music 
in the Rochester public schools. 

Rosert C. Lanpis, superintendent of 
Conshohocken public schools, has been 
named chairman of the town’s “give a 
job” committee which is working with 
the State-wide movement to improve 
employment. 

Epmunp Dawes, formerly of Bangor, 
is now teacher of music at the Oakmont 


school, Haverford Township, Upper 
Darby. 
Ranpotpw B. Harvey, Pautr D. 


SuHriver, ANNE J. HENEHEN and STANLEY 
Prey are new Pennsylvania life members 
in the National Education Association. 

Homer P. Rainey, former director of 
the American Youth Commission, now 
president of the University of Texas, is 
the new chairman of the board of trustees 
of Allied Youth, Inc., national move- 
ment in alcohol education with posts in 
scores of high schools. 

Cuarces E. Sout, Abington, is the 
new chairman of the all-important Amer- 
icanism Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Department of the American Legion 
and Wiiu1am E. GrirFitH, Somerset, 1s 
the new Legion Chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania School Teachers Committee. 

Louise Moore, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
has been appointed to the staff of the 
U. S. Office of Education by J. W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Miss Moore was certified by the 
Civil Service Commission to succeed 
Mrs. Anna L. Burdick as trade and in- 
dustrial education agent in the Office of 
Education’s vocational division. Mrs. 
Burdick was retired from Federal Gov- 
ernment service September 30. 





Dorotrny CaTHELL, English teacher 
at Abington High School and faculty ad- 
visor of the student magazine, yearbook, 
and newspaper, wrote an article, “Play 
Reading to Arouse Thought,” which re. 
cently appeared in The Clearing House, 
a publication which serves as a national 
journal for modern junior and senior 
high schools. The article tells of the use 
of modern plays in classes studying the 
drama, as a means of developing student 
discussions on the various social prob- 
lems brought to light in the works of 
such playwrights as Eugene O'Neill, 
Maxwell Anderson, Sidney Kingsley, 
and John Galsworthy. Play reading as 
a stimulus for class reaction, according 
to Miss Cathell, gives miraculous results, 
as students are eager to discuss family 
life, divorce, racial prejudice, social dis- 
crimination, crime, and innumerable 
other problems to which the majority of 
students had formerly given little or no 
thought. 

E. A. LissFELT, social science instructor 
of Abington High School, is acting as 
leader of the new young people’s group 
for boys sponsored by the Abington 
YMCA. Mr. Lissfelt gives the first four 
evenings of each week to instructing and 
helping any interested boys of the com- 
munity in doing things they like to do, 
Groups now formed include boys inter- 
ested in discussion, games, dancing, and 
archery. 
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THE NEW MERRIAMM - WEBSTER 
Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 2 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster's 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 





WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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Frank P. Macurre, Stroudsburg, chief 
of health and physical education of the 
Department of Public Instruction, who 
previously had served as dean of men 
at the State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, for twenty-two years, be- 
came director of a proposed extensive 
educational program for the State WPA 
January 1. 

WituraM P. To tey, president of Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, has outlined 
general plans for a commemorative pro- 
gram for the College’s 125th anniversary 
to be staged in June on the campus. The 
official observance of Allegheny’s Found- 
ing will cover a five-day period, begin- 
ning June 6 and culminating June 10 
with the annual commencement exer- 
cises. As broadly formulated by the an- 
niversary committee, the celebration will 
include a series of special events, featur- 
ing dedications, an appropriate dramati- 
zation, and speaking programs of na- 
tional interest. 

THE 1940 VITALIZED COMMENCEMENT 
Manual is now available from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The manual, which sells for fifty cents, 
contains summaries of 1939 graduation 
programs throughout the country, com- 
plete texts of several programs, and other 
materials. 

AmeRIcAN EpucaTION WEEK, 1940, 
will have for its general theme, “Educa- 
tion for the Common Defense.” The 
dates of the week are November 10-16. 

East VANDERGRIFT dedicated its new 
elementary school building on May 13, 
1939. The building, which replaced one 
destroyed by fire in 1933, is the result of 
careful planning and a great deal of hard 
work by the board of school directors. 
The school district and the WPA fur- 
nished all the materials and equipment 
and the WPA supplied the labor. The 
total allocation by WPA amounted to 
$2,409.01. George A. Mathews is super- 
vising principal. 

Tue Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C., offers for distribution ma- 
terials to assist groups planning to ob- 
serve Pan American Day on April 14. 

Tue Nationat Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, 1006 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, is again sponsoring the forma- 
tion of Junior Audubon Clubs. Those 
interested in forming clubs to study birds 
may write the association for details. 

Tue cLosine pATEs for the second an- 
nual artistic typing contest are: April 15, 
domestic entries; May 1, foreign entries. 
All those teachers who wish to enter their 
students should write to Julius Nelson, 
Windber High School, Windber, Pa. 

NEARLY FIVE HUNDRED TEACHERS of 
Erie County are participating in a study 
of the Curriculum through eight group 
committees in the county. Willis E. 
Pratt is county superintendent of schools. 
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C. P. McKown, a director of the Tunk- | 


hannock borough schools, on the night 
of his retirement from the school board 
entertained the faculty and other school 
board members at a turkey dinner. Mr. 


McKown has been president of the school | 
board for the past twelve years and did | 
not aspire for re-election. This was his | 


way of expressing his appreciation for 
the friendly cooperation which has pre- 
vailed between the faculty and school 
board. Several retired teachers attended, 
making the total attending the banquet 
fifty. Mr. McKown is president of the 
Citizens’ National Bank, Tunkhannock, 
and is a highly respected citizen. His 
tenure of office has seen many improve- 
ments in the borough schools and the 
entire community appreciates his efforts. 
The board of education and the faculty 
have feted Mr. McKown and presented 
him with several gifts. 


THE FIVE-HUNDREDTH anniversary of 


the invention of printing will be cele- 
brated at the State Teachers College, 
Millersville, on February 21 with a lec- 
ture by an outstanding authority on the 
history of books and printing, Douglas 
C. McMurtrie. Interest in this subject on 
the part of the general public, as well as 
printers and librarians, is steadily in- 
creasing, and the opportunity to hear a 
man with Mr. McMurtrie’s record and 
reputation will doubtless be widely ap- 
preciated. The lecture is scheduled for 
8:15 p. m. and the admission fee will be 
fifty cents. 

THE NEw aAppress of the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the Quarrie Corporation, H. 
A. Wilk, Manager, is Suite 647-48 Henry 
W. Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. The 
Oliver Building is located at the corner 
of Smithfield Street and Sixth Avenue. 
The Quarrie Corporation publishes the 
World Book Encyclopedia. 

MitwavkeEE, Wisconsin, will be hostess 
city to the 47th annual convention of 
the Association for Childhood Education 
from April 29 to May 3, 1940. Both 
members of the Association and non- 
members interested in the education of 
young children may register, attend, and 
benefit from all the sessions. A program 
of study classes, studio groups, general 
sessions, business meetings, and _ social 
events is being planned around the 
theme, “Broadening Educational Oppor- 
tunities in Your School.” There will be 
opportunities for school visiting, informal 
conferences, and luncheons and dinners 
of special groups. 





T 
about the LOW RATES at this 
centrally located, high grade 
hotel, and 


your next trip to New York. 
Rest assured. Excellent, SINGLES $2 to $3 


reasonable restaurant. DOUBLES $3 to $5 


HOTEL TIMES SQUARE 


43d St. West of Broadway, New York 


save money on 




















George Washington’s statement in his 
Farewell Address: ‘‘’Tis our true policy 
to steer clear of permanent alliances with 
any portion of the foreign world.” 


a “6GUILTY of embracery, 
fined fifty dollars!”’ shouted the judge. 
‘?°Tain’t fair, I ain’t hugged nobody!” 
protested the dapper plaintiff. What 
was wrong with his interpretation? 
Consult your WINSTON DICTIONARY. 


An NOW, not sometime, junior 
high school pupils may participate in the 
world of science through Dr. Franklin 
B. Carroll’s series, INTERPRETING 
ScIENCE, which comprises three books— 
UNDERSTANDING OUR ENVIRONMENT, 
UNDERSTANDING OUR WorLD, and Un- 
DERSTANDNG THE UNIVERSE. 


AUTHOGRAM 


- “GEOGRAPHY IS BASIC. WITHOUT IT. 
HISTORY AND CIVICS ARE DRAMAS JN 
THE AIR—PLAYS WITHOUT A STAGE. 
LITERATURE LACKS ADEQUATE SET- 
TING WITHOUT GEOGRAPHY. READING, 
WRITING, AND CIPHERING ARE BUT 
TOOLS OF THE MIND. EDUCATION BE- 
GINS WITH GEOGRAPHY.” 

—4J. Russell Smith 














Air “4FIND the population of 
Germany; of Texas.” From FoREIGN 
LANDS AND PEOPLES by J. Russell Smith, 
this caption under a diagram which 
shows the comparative size of the Ger- 
man Reich and of Texas suggests mate- 
rial for a rich lesson in real international 
understanding. 


Ay AN APPLICATION of 
geographical facts and principles, Work- 
books A, B, C, and D of Unrts IN SoctaL 
StrupIEs are suitable for use with any 
geography texts. 


NAY TO YOU, we reissue the 
invitation of the St. Louis Fair song of 
yesterday—‘“‘meet us at St. Louis”— 
WINSTON Booth C 14-C 16. 


AY THE EXCITING vew 
primary reading series, Easy GROWTH IN 
READING, is the answer to the universal 
demand for an easy reading program in- 
corporating the leading modern advances 
in the field. With a low vocabulary 
load, reading readiness materials, thrill- 
ing stories, gorgeous illustrations—these 
books are a 1940 sensation. ‘To see 
them is to love them, love but them, and 
love forever.”” Write today for the beau- 
tiful illustrated booklet or ask for a copy 
at the A.A.S.A. meeting in St. Louis. 
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To untry ENGLIsH TEACHING through- 
out the township is the year’s objective 
of the Associated Language Groups of 
the Abington Township school district. 
Members devoted the November meeting 
to a re-examination of the principles in- 
volved in language teaching. E. B. 
Gernert, principal of Abington Senior 
High School, stressed the teaching 
of language as based upon the mast- 
ery of the automatisms, including parts 
of speech, declensions and conjugations, 
analysis and parsing, and kinds of sen- 
tences according to use and structure. 
C. E. Sohl, principal of the Glenside- 
Weldon Junior High School, urged the 
teaching of vocabulary control, clarity of 
definition, facility, conciseness, and force 
of expression. Ronald Welsh, principal 
of the Abington Junior High School, 
urged establishing new thought in chil- 
dren as the teaching of English from the 
creative point of view. Paul Cook, prin- 
cipal of the Park Elementary School, led 
the discussion. Mrs. Zaidee Garr Wyatt, 
chairman of English for the high school, 
is president of the association; Mary 
Stackhouse, Glenside-Weldon, vice-presi- 
dent; A. D. Frantz, Abington Junior, 
secretary; Catharine E. Lobach, chairman 
of Latin for the high school, program 
chairman. 


THE FOLLOWING PERSONS from the State 
of Pennsylvania have been elected to of- 
fices in the National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation: Treasurer, Karl M. 
Maukert, Duffs-Iron City College, Pitts- 
burgh; Secretary of the Administrators’ 
Round Table, Lillian Yoder, Grove City 
College; Chairman of Bookkeeping and 
Accounting Round Table, Lyle O. Will- 
hite, State Teachers College, Indiana; 
Secretary of Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing Round Table, Clinton M. File, State 
Teachers College, Indiana; Vice-Chair- 
man of Office Machine Round Table, R. 
S. Rowland, State Teachers College, 
Indiana; Secretary of Office Machine 
Round Table, Mabel A. Sawyer, Etna 
High School. 


Tue Eastern PENNsyLvania Industrial 
Arts Conference will be held on the 
campus of the State Teachers College, 
Millersville, on April 27. 


Controversy About Controversies 

A novel feature of School Life’s 
Forum, the current series of debates-on- 
paper appearing in School Life, is that 
the debaters are given a chance to see 
each other’s papers and to write rebut- 
tals. Thus the clash can become almost 
as spirited as if they were face to face. 
In the December issue, H. A. Overstreet, 
formerly head of the department of 
philosophy and psychology of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, battles 


with President C. Harold Caulfield of 
the San Francisco Board of Education 
on “Should Controversial Subjects Be 
Discussed in Schools?” Taking the 
affirmative, Mr. Overstreet argues so- 
berly: “Why should they not from their 
earliest years have been trained in the 
art of digging out the facts before they 
talk, giving a hospitable ear to opposing 
views, keeping their voices low and tem- 
pers calm?” But after reading Mr. 
Caulfield’s thrusts, including this one: 
“The effort to have controversial sub- 
jects discussed in schools arises from a 
desire to have our schools, practically 
single-handed, remake our social, eco- 
nomic, and industrial order,’ he meta- 
phorically shouts back: “I have never 
heard such arrant nonsense expressed by 
any teacher.” The entire debate is 
timely and cogent. 


American Association of Junior Colleges 
The twentieth annual meeting of the 


American Association of Junior Colleges. 


will be held at Columbia, Missouri, 
February 29 and March 1 and 2, 1940. 
The initial conference which resulted in 
the organization of the Association was 
called by George F. Zook, then specialist 
in higher education in the United States 
Bureau of Education, and was held at 
St. Louis in June, 1920. Quite appro- 
priately, therefore, Dr. Zook, now presi- 
dent of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, has promised to give the 
principal address at the commemorative 
banquet which will be a special feature 
of the Columbia meeting. As many as 
possible of the 34 educators who com- 
posed the original conference will be 
present as guests of the Association on 
this occasion. Stephens College and 
Christian College, two well-known jun- 
ior colleges for women, located at 
Columbia, will act as joint hosts for this 
important meeting. The American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges now has 
more than three hundréd institutional 
members. Byron S. Hollinshead, presi- 
dent of Scranton-Keystone Junior Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, is president of the 
Association. 
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Necrology 


MartTHA JANE Rire of Duncannon, a 
school teacher for forty years died Decem- 
ber 14 in a Harrisburg Hospital. 


M. GertrupE SippLe, supervisor of 
secondary education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester, died November 7. 
Miss Sipple graduated from the college 
in the class of 1901 and joined its teach- 
ing staff in 1921. 


Rutw C. Parmer of Trucksville, 
supervisor of music in Carlisle for the 
past six years, died July 28 following an 
appendectomy. 


ALEXANDER CocHILt of the faculty of 
the Latimer Junior High School, Pitts- 
burgh, died November 2. 


Mrs. Lugetta C. Van Dyke, teacher 
in Prospect Junior High School, Pitts- 
burgh, died November 16. 


SranLey S. Seyrert, head of the de- 
partment of electrical engineering, Le- 
high University, died recently of coron- 
ary sclerosis. 


JosepH W. Suurtt, former school 
teacher, died at his home in Carlisle, 
December 6, after a lingering illness. Mr. 
Shutt taught for 25 years in the schools 
of Dauphin and Adams Counties and 
eleven years in Carlisle. 


Mrs. EMetine Watton, 87, a former 
public school teacher, died December 17 
at her home in Philadelphia. Mrs. Wal- 
ton taught in the Philadelphia grade 
schools for 40 years, most of the time in 
the old Finletter School. She retired in 
1922. 


Joun Briytue, an instructor in a Mc- 
Keesport High School, died on Decem- 
ber 20. 


Liuian M. Cocuran of the faculty of 
the Francis M. Drexel School, Philadel- 
phia, died November 5, 1939, after giv- 
ing thirty-five years of service to the 
Philadelphia schools. 


Harry L. Marcu, commercial teacher 
of the Benjamin Franklin High School, 
Philadelphia, for twenty-eight years, died 
September 27. 


Henry Wunperticu, a member of the 
faculty of Overbrook High School, Phila- 
delphia, died recently. 


Aurce T. Dray, who taught social 
studies in Stetson Junior High School, 
Philadelphia, died June 12, 1939. 
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Calendar 

February 1—Fourth National Social Hy- 
giene Day. American Social Hygiene 
Assn., 50 W. soth St., N. Y. C. 

February 1—State School Board Secre- 
taries’ Association, Harrisburg 

February 2-3—State School Directors’ 
Association, Harrisburg 

February 11-18—Negro History Week. 
Assn. for Study of Negro Life and 
History, 1538-9th St., Washington, 
D.C. 


February 15-17—All-State High School 
Orchestra Festival and Clinic, Ber- 
wyn 

February 20-23—24th Annual Conven- 
tion. National Assn. of Deans of 
Women, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

February 22-24—International Council 
for Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Pittsburgh. Mrs. Beulah S. 
Adgate, membership secretary 

February 24-29—7oth Annual Meeting. 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, St. Louis, Mo. 

March 6-g—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

March 14-16—Columbia Scholastic Press 
Assn., Columbia University, New 
York City 

March 15-16—16th Annual Junior-High- 
School Conference, New York Uni- 
versity, N. Y. C. 

March = 21-23—Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Assn., Hotel Ambassador, 
Atlantic City 

March 22-23—Pennsylvania Senior and 
Junior Academy of Science, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

March 28-31—Eastern Arts Assn., Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford, Phila. 

March 30-—April 5—Biennial Conven- 
tion, Music Educators National Con- 
ference, Los Angeles, Calif. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Biltmore 

April 14—Pan American Day 

April 20—Western Penna. Industrial 
Arts Conference, STC, Calif. 

April 26-27—Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League, 13th Annual State 
Contest, Harrisburg 

April 27—Eastern Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Arts Conference, STC, Millers- 
ville 

April 27—Pennsylvania Commercial 
Contest, Class A, STC, Bloomsburg 

April 29-May 3—47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Assn. for Childhood Education, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 3-4—Pa. State Home Economics 
Assn., Adelphia Hotel, Phila. 

May 4—Pennsylvania Commercial Con- 
test, Class B, STC, Bloomsburg 

May 5-11—National Music Week 

May g-11—All-State High School Band 
Festival and Clinic, Sharon 

June 30-July 4—National Education 
Assn., Milwaukee, Wis. 

October 24-25—Pennsylvania Branch, 
Department of Secondary School 
Principals, NEA, Harrisburg 





BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Philadelphia 


Reliable, Selective Placement Service for School Officials and Teachers 
Consultants for Leading Schools and Colleges M. A. Bryant, Pres. 


71-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg. Walnut and Juniper Streets 


Pennypacker 1223 











CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


C. H. GORDINIER, Manager 202 WALNUT STREET HARRISBURG, PA. BELL PHONE 2-4256 


Candidates carefully selected. Early registration advisable. 
No charge to school officials. 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Teachers for Schools — Schools for Teachers — Every Day in the Year 
Service Free to Schools — Economical for Teachers 
E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 


633 Witherspoon Bldg. Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 Personal, discriminating service 











You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, your health to a physician. Isn’t your 
professional career of sufficient importance to warrant expert 
guidance? Our experience is your safeguard. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 60th Year 205 North Seventh Street Allentown, Penna. 
OVER HALF A CENTURY OF SERVICE AT THE SAME ADDRESS 
** Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 














PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 UNION TRUST BLDG. : FIFTH AVE. & GRANT ST. 
PITTSBURGH 


Superior Service for Teachers and School Administrators 


ATLANTIC 5398 JOHN B. RITTER, Mgr. 











Seeking a Position? 





a . NATION-WIDE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Present indications are that there will be 327 Perry Bldg, Phila. 1530 Chestnut St. 
many more vacancies this year. We fill 
positions in public and private schools and 
colleges throughout the East and the South. 
Write, telling us about your training and 
experience. Sixteenth year. 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 


Over twenty years of discriminating, dependable 
service to teachers and administrators of Pennsyl- 
vania and nearby states. 

Personal attention given to the inexperienced teach- 
er and those seeking advancement. 


Rittenhouse 6223 Write or phone us 























AT LAST— A Practical Musical Instrument—At a Minimum Cost 


Keys of C and B flat 
THE MELODY FLUTE 


Mail Order Price to Schools and School Children 5c 






C Flute 14 inches—B flat Flute 1532 inches 


Made of Stout Musical Instrument Brass Tubing—Nickel Plated—Prac- 
tically Indestructible—Made in U. S. A.—Range over two Octaves—Stand- 
ard Pitch—Excellent with Piano. C Flute a 7 ag ores ates 
Very practical for e beginner. ea. 
EASY to BLOW--EASY to PLAY for Schools and Youth Organizations. 
Endorsed by Public Education Directors of Music, Supervisors and Teachers. Used in large 
numbers in Elementary and High Schools, 4th grade and up. Affords a most simple way of 
making music and an attractive means for study of rudiments. Instructor (60 pages) FREE 
with each flute. 
——— and packing charges—Per Order—1 Flute 10c, 2 to 11 Flutes 20c, 12 or more, no 
charge. 
Details on request. Flute and Instructor sent to teachers on 10 days approval. 


MELODY FLUTE CO., Laurel, Maryland 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





STATE « TEACHERS +- COLLEGES 


AT COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic-field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 





quirements. 

College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg .......... Business and Atypical Education ............ Harvey A. Andruss, Acting 
Eee Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ...... Robert M. Steele 
CET. kkv ss sseuees Industrial Arts and Home Economics ....... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
CE v.pkesstaveeeee RE 5 cosa aetcade be eek Reece eee enuss Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg ....... ee II sch bwin bvcnvetusenwesews Joseph F. Noonan 
ee NIN 5 sibs ate ww bane a keen oan” Carmon Ross 
DN Kia cien ee eed Art, Business, Home Economics & Music ...... LeRoy A. King 
non saa mcen ee Libsary and Art Education .........0s00ss008 Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven .......... re Cee eye John G. Flowers 
ce MOOT Home Economics and Music ................. Lester K. Ade 
Millersville .......... Libpary—tediirial Axte «0... ccc cc ccncseve Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ......../ Adult, Business, Cooperative Education ....../ Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ........ RGAE IGHORTION: .55c.ccsc.0 o!dieleockes oios-o sew ewes Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ......... Health Education and Music ................. Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 








CATALOGS ON REQUEST ,. ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





